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THE  AFFINITY  OF  DRUIDISM  WITH  OTHER 
RELIGIONS. 

BY  DUDLEY   WRIGHT. 

THE  Druidical  religion  and  philosophy  were  so  like  to  the 
Pythagorean  system  that  some  writers  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  one  was  borrowed  or  adapted  from  the  other, 
but  the  borrower  is  assumed  generally  to  be  Pythagoras  and  not  the 
Druids.  Dr.  Abraham  Rees,  in  his  Cxclopcrdia.  is  of  opinion  that 
Pythagoras  himself  learned  and  adopted  some  of  the  opinions  of 
the  Bards,  and  imparted  to  these  som^  of  his  own  thoughts  and 
discoveries,  ^ililton  states  that :  "the  studies  of  learning  in  the 
deepest  sciences  have  been  so  eminent  among  us  that  writers  of 
good  antiquity  have  been  persuaded  that  even  the  school  of  Pythag- 
oras and  the  Persian  wisdom  took  beginning  from  the  philosophy 
of  this  island."  Rorlase,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Conrn'oll,  expresses 
the  belief  that  long  before  Greece  could  boast  of  her  wise  men, 
Britain  was  famous  for  learning,  philosophy,  and  wisdom,  and  that 
the  Greek  philosophers  were  r^^ally  beholden  to  our  Bards  whom  they 
copied  in  many  particulars.  In  the  opinion  of  Toland,  no  heathen 
priesthood  ever  attained  the  perfection  of  the  'Druidical,  which  he 
describes  as  being  "far  more  exquisite  than  any  other  system,  as 
having  been  much  better  calculated  to  beget  ignorance  and  an  im- 
plicit disposition  in  the  people,  no  less  than  to  procure  power  and 
profit  to  the  priests." 

Both  the  Druidic  and  Pythagorean  alphabets  were  Etruscan 
in  character.  The  three  Orders  of  Druidism  correspond  to  the  three 
Orders  of  Pythagorics,  Pythagoreans,  and  Pythagorists.  Each 
cultivated  the  study  of  theosophy,  metaphysics,  ethics,  physics,  th^ 
magnitude  and  form  of  the  earth,  the  motions  of  the  heavens  and 
stars,  medicine  and  magic.     Pythagoras  enjoined  the  rule  of  con- 
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cealing  philosophy  from  the  uninitiated  and  forbade  it  to  be  written 
down. 

The  points  of  resemblance  between  Druidism  and  Brahminism 
are  very  striking.  In  ancient  times,  according  to  Brahminical  lore, 
a  great  intercourse  existed  between  India  and  the  countries  in  the 
West,  and  the  British  Isles  are  said  to  have  been  described  in  the 
Puranas  as  Brcta-st'Jian.  or  the  "Place  of  Religious  Duty."  Faber 
in  his  Cabiri  gives  expression  to  the  opinion  that  the  undoubted 
resemblance  which  existed  between  Brahminism  and  Druidism,  orig- 
inated probably  from  the  Asiatic  extraction  of  the  Druids.  The 
various  Japhetic  tribes  which  peopled  Europe  all  came  out  of  the 
widely  extended  regions  of  Tartary ;  and  many  of  them,  among 
whom  were  doubtless  the  Celtic  Druids,  came  from  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Indian  Caucasus.  The  Brahmins  made  it  a  rule  never  to 
reveal  to  the  uninitiated  the  secret  doctrine  of  their  religion  and, 
in  like  manner,  the  Druids  concealed  from  strangers  and  the  un- 
initiated even  of  their  own  country,  the  sacred  mysteries  of  their 
religion.  There  was  throughout  India  a  veneration  for  the  serpent ; 
among  the  Druids  there  was  a  superstitious  reverence  for  the 
Anguinum,  or  serpent's  egg,  and  many  of  their  temples  were  con- 
structed in  serpentine  form.  The  Druids  regarded  it  as  unlawful 
to  eat  ducks,  hens,  and  other  winged  animals.  The  Brahmins,  of 
course,  looked  upon  the  killing  of  any  live  animal  as  unlawful  and 
abstained  from  eating  anything  that  had  been  killed.  The  Brahmins 
carried  a  sacred  stafif  and  a  consecrated  wand  or  magic  rod  was 
carried  by  every  Druid  as  a  sign  of  his  initiation.  Brahma  is  gen- 
erally represented  as  holding  in  his  hand  a  wheel  or  circle  and  the 
circle  was  regarded  by  the  Druids  as  a  symbol  both  of  the  sun 
and  of  eternity.  Each  had  a  veneration  for  white  horses  and  for 
vast  pyramidical  heaps  of  stones.  The  Indian  stone  temples  were, 
for  the  most  part,  uncovered  or  in  the  open,  like  Stonehenge,  Abury, 
and  many  other  sites.  Each  had  solemn  rites  of  initiation ;  in  each 
religion  the  priests  wore  tiaras  and  white  robes,  not  unlike  the 
Persian  Mithra.  Just  as  the  Brahmins  were  the  most  venerated 
caste  in  India,  so  the  Druids  were  regarded  as  superior  even  to  the 
nobility  of  Britain.  Belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  the 
basic  article  in  each  creed,  combined  in  both  with  the  belief  in 
transmigration.  Each  had  severities  of  discipline  and  penitential 
exercises.  Maurice  is  of  opinion  that  "it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  at  some  remote  period  the  two  orders  were  united,  or,  at  least, 
were  educated  in  the  same  grand  school  with  the  Magi  of  Persia 
and  the  seers  of  Babvlon,"  while  Sir  W.  lones  contends  that  a  race 
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of  Brahmins  anciently  sat  on  the  throne  of  Persia.  Barrow  in 
Volume  II  of  Asiatic  Researches,  says:  "That  the  Druids  were 
Brahmins  is  beyond  the  least  shadow  of  a  doubt,  but  that  they  were 
all  murdered  and  their  sciences  lost,  is  out  of  all  bounds  of  prob- 
ability: it  is  much  more  likely  that  they  turned  schoolmasters. 
Freemasons,  and  fortune-tellers :  and,  in  this  way,  part  of  their 
sciences  might  easily  descend  to  posterity,  as  we  find  they  have 
done." 

There  is  also  a  striking  resemblance  between  Druidism  and 
Judaism.  Not  only  did  each  religion  inculcate  a  belief  in  a  Supreme 
Being,  but  the  name  given  to  that  Supreme  by  each  is  akin.  The 
Jewish  name  for  the  Supreme  Being,  Jehovah,  means  "The  Self- 
Existent,"  or,  to  adopt  the  term  employed  by  Moses  Maimonides. 
"The  Eternal."  Among  the  Druids.  Bel  was  the  name  given  to  the 
Supreme,  the  meaning  of  which  is  "He  that  is."  The  name  "Ptah," 
also,  it  may  be  pointed  out,  means,  "I  am  all  that  has  been,  is,  or 
shall  be."  The  Hebrews  were  accustomed  to  worship  the  Eternal 
under  the  name  of  Baal.  Thus  we  read  in  Hosea  ii.  15  :  "And  it 
shall  be  at  that  day,  saith  the  Lord,  that  thou  shalt  call  me  Ishi, 
and  shalt  call  me  no  more  Baal."  This  was  because  the  Israelites 
had  become  idolaters  and  served  other  deities  under  the  name  of 
Baalim.  Each  possessed  a  priest  vested  with  supreme  authority, 
and  had  three  classes  or  orders  of  sacred  men.  The  Jews  had  their 
priests  or  judges,  prophets,  and  scribes,  while  among  the  adherents 
of  the  Druidical  faith  there  were  the  Druids,  Bards,  and  Vates. 
Each  measured  time  by  a  night  and  a  day.  Grove  worship  was 
common  to  both  Israelite  and  Druid,  and  it  is  clear  from  the  many 
references  to  the  oak  in  the  Old  Testament  that  it  was  regarded 
as  a  sacred  tree.  The  same  Hebrew  word  which  signifies  "oak" 
also  means  "an  oath."  and  the  root  of  this  word  is  "mighty"  or 
"strong,"  the  root  of  the  name  given  to  the  Deity  in  many  lan- 
guages. The  angel  (or  messenger)  of  the  Eternal  came  and  sat 
under  the  oak  at  Ophrah  when  sent  to  deliver  a  message  to  Gideon 
(Judges  vi.  11).  A  similar  instance  is  recorded  in  1  Kings  xiii.  14. 
In  Ezekiel  vi.  13,  and  Hosea  iv.  13,  reference  is  made  to  the  practice 
of  offering  up  incense  under  the  oak.  It  was  at  the  oak  of  Moreh 
(Genesis  xii.  6,  R.  V.)  that  the  Eternal  appeared  to  Abram,  and  it 
was  there  that  xA.bram  built  an  altar.  Joshua  (xxiv.  26)  wrote 
particulars  of  the  covenant  in  a  book  of  the  law  of  God  and  took 
a  great  stone  and  set  it  up  under  an  oak  tree,  by  the  sanctuary  of 
the  Eternal.  x\mong  the  Jews  the  oak  was  occasionally  a  burying- 
place.    Deborah,  Rebekah's  nurse,  was  buried  beneath  Bethel,  under 
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an  oak  (Genesis  xxxv.  8),  and  Saul  and  his  sons  were  buried 
under  an  oak  (1  Chronicles  x.  12).  x\braham  planted  a  grove  of 
trees  as  a  retreat  of  silence  and  solitude  and  prayer,  but,  in  later 
times,  the  denunciations  of  heaven  were  launched  against  groves, 
because  they  were  used  by  idolaters,  or  the  followers  of  a  different 
religion.  The  May-day  festival  was  in  honor  of  spring,  when  the 
sun  entered  the  sign  of  Taurus,  the  bull.  Hence,  the  calves,  or 
bulls  adored  by  the  Israelites  were  golden,  because  gold  was  a 
fitting  representation  of  the  benign  sun,  then  beginning  to  shed  his 
glittering  beauties  at  the  approach  of  Spring..  By  the  ancient  Britons, 
says  Faber.  in  his  Pagan  Idolatry,  the  bull  was  not  only  reverenced 
in  a  very  high  degree,  but  he  was  likewise  reverenced  and  exhibited 
by  them  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  he  was  by  the  Egyptians, 
the  Hindus,  and  the  Greeks.  He  was  the  symbol  of  their  great  god, 
Hu,  the  whole  of  whose  character  and  attributes  prove  him  to  be 
one  with  Osiris,  Siva  and  Bacchus,  all  of  which  deities  were 
represented  by  living  bulls.  The  oak  also  has  been  held  in  venera- 
tion by  all  nations  and  peoples.  In  Rome  an  oak  garland  or  crown 
was  called  corona  civica,  and  was  bestowed  only  upon  him  who  had 
saved  a  citizen's  life,  though  in  process  of  time  it  came  to  be 
bestowed  upon  an  official  if  he  spared  a  Roman  citizen  when  he 
had  power  to  kill  him.  In  Ovid's  time  the  emperor  had  always 
standing  before  his  gates  an  oak  tree,  in  the  midst  of  two  laurels, 
as  an  emblem  denoting  two  worthy  virtues,  required  in  all  em- 
perors and  princes  ;  first,  such  whereby  the  enemy  might  be  con- 
quered ;  secondly,  such  whereby  the  citizens  might  be  saved.  In 
Sweden,  the  ancient  inhabitants  held  in  reverence  and  awe  the 
sacred  groves  and  trees,  because  they  regarded  them  as  given  by 
the  Supreme  as  ornaments  to  his  noble  creation,  as  well  as  to 
afford  protection  to  the  husbandman  and  cattle  against  the  scorch- 
ing heat  of  the  middav  sun.  The  Dryopes,  who  lived  near  to  Thibet, 
are  said  to  have  been  named  from  driis.  an  oak,  and  ops,  the  voice, 
and  Pococke  claims  that  they  are  identical  with  the  Druids.  Dr. 
Stukeley  calls  Abraham  "the  first  Druid,"  in  reference  to  the  oak 
grove  at  Beersheba. 

The  affinity  between  Druidism  and  the  religion  of  the  Persians 
is  strongly  marked.  The  Druids  held  that  the  Supreme  Being  was 
too  exalted  to  be  confined  within  temples  made  with  hands.  Their 
open-air  temples  were  round  and  in  their  form  of  worship  they 
made  use  of  circles  to  intimate  that  God  was  to  be  found  in  every 
direction.  Cyrus,  in  Xenophon,  sacrifices  to  Jupiter,  the  sun,  and 
the  rest  of  the  gods,  upon  the  summits  of  mountains,  "as  the  Per- 
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sians  were  wont  to  sacrifice."  The  Persians  taught  that  the  celestial 
expanse  was  their  Jupiter,  whom  they  worshiped  in  the  open  air. 
In  like  manner  to  the  Druids,  the  Persians  forbade  the  introduction 
of  images  into  their  temples,  for  they  held  that  the  Supreme  was 
too  refined  to  be  represented  by  any  figure,  a  belief  also  taught  by 
Mohammed  and  held  firmly  by  all  Moslems  to  the  present  day. 
The  Druids  were  not  idol  worshipers,  and  they  would  not  sanction 
the  setting  up  of  any  image  or  statue,  although  certain  stones, 
rough  as  taken  from  the  quarry  and  consecrated  according  to  ritual, 
are  said  to  have  been  erected  in  retired  spots  to  represent  Isis, 
or  Ceridwen,  British  divinities  whose  merits  were  eulogized  by  the 
Bards.  Some  of  the  Persian  temples  were  caverns  in  rocks,  either 
natural  or  artificial.  They  had  likewise  Puratheia,  or  open  temples 
for  the  celebration  of  their  rites  of  fire.  The  Persians  also  venerated 
the  serpent,  which  they  regarded  as  a  representation  of  their  god 
Mithras,  who,  according  to  their  teaching,  was  born  from  the  rock. 
The  Druids  had  their  sacred 'fires  and  the  Persians  had  their  holy 
flame,  to  which  they  paid  divine  honors,  and  they,  like  the  Druids, 
lighted  festal  fires  at  the  return  of  the  consecrated  season.  The 
Druids  considered  their  fires  to  be  antidotes  against  the  diseases 
of  cattle,  and  the  Persians  extended  their  powerful  influence  to  the 
human  body,  placing 'their  sick  within  the  range  of  the  gentle  heat 
of  the  fire,  in  order  that  they  might  recover  the  more  quickly.  The 
Druids  compelled  the  Britons  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  to 
extinguish  all  their  fires  and  to  rekindle  tTiem'from  the  sacred  fire. 
a  toll  being  exacted,  and,  with  some  trifling  variations,  a  similar 
custom  prevails  in  Persia  to  the  present  day.  In  the  art  of  divina- 
tion, both  the  Druids  and  Persians  are  said  to  have  been  proficient; 
both  also  regarded  it  as  unlawful  and  a  sacrilege  to  cut  the  mistletoe 
with  anything  but  a  golden  scythe,  and  the  Persians  used  a  knife 
consecrated  and  set  aside  for  that  special  purpose.  Both  knew  the 
power  of  excommunication  and  cast  out  and  expelled  from  their 
communion  the  abandoned  and  impenitent  transgressors  of  their 
holy  laws.  In  Mithraic  worship  there  were  ceremonial  bull  fights 
annually  on  the  first  of  May,  but  the  Maypole  festival  was  common 
to  all  ancient  countries  and  is  generally  believed  to  have  a  phallic 
origin.  Cicero  says  that  none  was  qualified  to  be  king  of  Persia 
who  had  not  first  learned  the  doctrine  and  science  of  the  Magi. 
The  Persians,  even  in  ages  when  temples  were  common  in  all  other 
countries,  had  no  temples  made  with  human  skill,  which  was  the 
reason,  some  think,  that  Xerxes  burned  and  demolished  the  temples 
of  Greece.     Porlase,  as  did  Strabo,  saw  much  similaritv  between 
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the  Magi  and  the  Druids ;  each  carried  in  the  hand,  during  the 
celebration  of  sacred  rites,  a  bunch  of  plants :  that  of  the  Magi  was 
the  Horn,  or  Barsum,  which  closely  resembled  the  mistletoe.  Dr. 
Stukeley  is  of  opinion  that  this  parasite  is  the  same  as  that  mentioned 
in  Isaiah  vi.  13.  It  is  generally  agreed  by  commentators  that  the 
"tiel"  tree  of  the  translators  should  be  rendered  "oak,"  or  a  species 
of  sacred  lime,  having  purple  flowers,  like  those  of  the  vine,  grow- 
ing in  bunches,  with  a  fruit  of  ruddy  purple,  the  size  of  a  juniper 
berry.  It  will  be  noticed  that  it  is  winter  time  with  this  tree,  and 
Dr.  Stukeley  maintains  that  the  passage  should  be  translated:  "As 
an  oak,  whose  plant  is  alive  upon  it.  which,  says  Isaiah,  "shall  be 
eaten,"  so  that  here  we  have  the  same  idea  in  regard  to  the  all-heal, 
or  mistletoe,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Horn. 

A  similarity  also  existed,  both  in  belief  and  practice,  between 
Druidism  and  the  religion  of  the  Phoenicians.  Pinkarton,  in  his 
Enquiry  Into  the  History  of  Scotland,  says  that  Druidism  was 
palpably  Phoenician,  and  Sammes  remarks  that  "the  customs,  re- 
ligion, idols,  offices,  and  dignities  of  the  ancient  Britons  are  all 
clearly  Phoenician." 

There  are  many  points  of  affinity  between  Druidism  and  the 
religion  of  Greece.  The  Greeks  worshiped  their  gods  upon  the  tops 
of  mountains.  Jupiter,  in  Homer,  commends  Hector  for  the  many 
sacrifices  he  had  ofi^ered  upon  the  top  of  Ida. 

"My  heart  partakes  the  generous  Hector's  pain ; 
Hector,  whose  zeal  whole  hecatombs  has  slain, 
Whose  grateful  fumes  the  gods  received  with  joy. 
From  Ida's  summit  and  the  towers  of  Troy." — Pope. 

They  also  worshiped  in  groves  of  trees,  and  looked  upon  the  oak 
as  the  oldest  tree.  It  was  so  common  to  erect  altars  and  temples 
in  groves,  and  to  dedicate  them  to  religious  iises.  that  all  sacred 
places,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  even  those  where  no  trees  were  to  be 
seen,  were  called  groves.  The  solitude  of  groves  was  regarded  as 
creative  of  religious  aAve  and  reverence  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
Pliny  says  that  in  groves  the  very  silence  of  the  place  became  the 
object  of  adoration.     Ovid  says : 

"A  darksome  grove  of  oak  was  spread  out  near. 
Whose  gloom  oppressive  said  :  "A  god  dwells  here." 

The  number  three  was  commonly  observed  in  the  religious  cere- 
monies of  the  Greeks.     Thus,  in  Ovid, 

"Terque  senem  flamma,  ter  aqua,  ter  sulphure  lustrat." 
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It  was  customary  for  the  Greeks  on  some  occasions  to  dance  round 
the  altars  while  they  sang  the  sacred  hymns,  which  consisted  of 
three  stanzas  or  parts,  the  first  of  which,  called  sfroplie,  was  sung 
in  turning  from  east  to  west ;  the  other,  named  antistrophc,  in  re- 
turning from  west  to  east ;  then  they  stood  before  the  altar  and  sang 
the  epode,  which  was  the  last  part  of  the  song.  The  Greeks  prac- 
tised divination  by  the  entrails  of  animals  slain.  If  the  entrails 
were  whole  and  sound,  had  their  natural  place,  color,  and  propor- 
tion, then  all  was  well :  but  if  any  part  was  decayed,  or  wanting, 
if  anything  was  out  of  order  or  not  according  to  nature,  evil  was 
portended.  The  palpitation  of  the  entrails  was  a  very  unfortunate 
omen.  Pythagoras,  the  soothsayer,  is  said  to  have  foretold  the  death 
of  Alexander  because  his  victims  liver  had  no  lobes.  Among  the 
Greeks  the  oak  of  Dodona  was  the  seat  of  the  oldest  Hellenic 
oracle,  whose  priests  sent  forth  their  declarations  on  its  leaves. 

The  Egyptians  worshiped  the  sun,  and  the  serpent  was  sacred 
among  them,  as  representing  the  eternal  existence  of  the  Deity. 
.At  the  temple  of  Isis  at  Dendera  there  is  .a  representation  of  a 
procession  of  men  and  women  bringing  to  Isis,  and  Osiris,  who 
stands  behind  her,  globes  surrounded  with  bulls,  horns,  and  mitred 
snakes.  The  Egyptians  had  a  Tauric  festival  and  even  went  so  far 
as  to  embalm  cattle.  They  were  firm  believers  .in  the  doctrine  of 
metempsychosis.  They  also  ofl:'ered  up  both  human  and  animal 
sacrifices. 

If  not  Druidism.  it  was  a  religion  of  a  very  similar  character 
which  was  followed  by  the'  inhabitants  of  a  considerable  part  of 
Italy.  The  Sabin  country  lies  about  twenty  miles  to  the  north  of 
Rome,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Tiber.  On  the  top  of  the  mountain 
Soracte  in  that  country  were  the  grove  temples  and  earn  of  Apollo. 
Hirpins  was  tlie  name  given  to  the  race  of  people  inhabiting  that 
district,  and  they  held  annually  a  sacrifice,  similar  in  every  respect 
to  that  of  the  Druids.  It  is  referred  to  in  Dryden's  version  of 
X^irsril's  Aencid : 


"O  Patron  of  Soracte's  high  abodes, 
Phoebus,  the  ruling  pow'r  among  the  gods 
Whom  first  we  serve,  whole  woods  of  unctuous  pine 
Burnt  on  thy  heap,  and  to  thy  glory  shine ; 
By  thee  protected,  with  our  naked  soles 
Thro'  flames  unsinged  we  pass,  and  trend  the  kindl'd  coals. 
Give  me,  propitious  pow'r  to  wash  away 
The  stain  of  this  dishonourable  day." 
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The  priests  of  Moloch  also  walked  through  the  fires  they  lighted 
in  honor  of  their  god. 

John  Keeson  in  The  Cross  and  the  Dragon  relates  how  the 
Franciscan  missionaries,  when  they  reached  the  court  of  the  Prince 
of  Baton,  situated  on  the  \'olga,  had  first  to  pass  through  two  fires 
in  order  to  destroy  any  malign  influences  they  might  have  brought 
with  them.  Two  lances  erected  by  the  side  of  these  fires  supported 
a  stretched  cord,  from  which  depended  several  pieces  of  rag ;  and. 


STONEHENGE 
(From  Stonehenge,  Tnrsachcm  and  Cromlechs,  by  Col.  Sir  Henn^  James.    1867.) 


beneath  this  cord,  to  be  purified,  had  to  pass  men,  beasts,  and  gods. 
Two  females,  one  on  each  side,  sprinkled  them  with  water  at  the 
same  time,  reciting  certain  words  in  performing  the  act. 

It  was  the  custom  among  many  ancient  peoples  to  erect  a  stone 
in  commemoration  or  remembrance  of  any  benefit  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  Supreme.  Such  practice  was  particularly  observed 
among  the  Jews.     Jacob,  after  his  wonderful  vision,  "rose  up  earlv 
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in  the  morning  and  took  the  stone  that  he  had  put  for  his  pillow 
and  set  it  np  as  a  pillar  and  poured  oil  upon  the  top  of  it"  (Genesis 
xxxviii.  18).  He  did  the  same  when  he  entered  into  a  covenant 
with  Laban  (xxxi.  45),  and  when  he  is  said  to  have  talked  with 
God  at  Bethel  (xxxv.  14).  Joshua  built  at  Gilgal  (a  word  which 
means  "a  circle"),  a  temple  composed  of  twelve  stones,  and  when 
he  had  assembled  the  children  of  Israel  wit-hin  this  temple  he  told 
them  that  when  their  children  should  ask  them  the  meaning  of  the 
stones  they  were  to  make  answer  that  it  was  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  power  of  the  Eternal.  The  custom  of  venerating  baetyla, 
or  consecrated  stones,  and  w^orshiping  under  oaks  was  diffused 
over  both  hemispheres  in  the  remotest  periods.  The  existence  of 
stone  monuments,  whose  antiquity  is  undoubted  by  archeologists, 
is  proof  that  learning  and  culture  existed  in  Britain  long  prior  to 
the  Roman  invasion,  before  even  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Stone 
circles  are  common  in  America,  in  the  province  of  Coimbatoor  in 
India,  and  over  all  northern  Europe,  as  well  as  in  several  of  the 
islands  of  the  ^Mediterranean.  Sir  John  Chardin  says  that  he  saw 
in  Media  a  circle  of  stones  which  the  traditions  of  the  people  living 
near,  in  singular  conformity  with  Grecian  and  Celtic  customs, 
ascribed  to  Caous,  or  giants,  who  wishing  once  to  hold  a  council 
respecting  some  matter,  brought  each  his  official  seat  and  left  it, 
when  the  meeting  broke  up,  as  a  wonder  to  men.  The  explorations 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  1869  proved  the  existence  in  Palestine 
and  Arabia  of  circles  "nearly  identical  in  character  with  those 
which  in  England  and  Scotland  are  commonly  called  Druidical 
circles."  In  Germany,  as  in  England,  the  oak  was  Iqng  regarded 
as  a  sacred  tree :  solemn  assemblies  were  held  beneath  it,  and  decrees 
were  often  dated  sub  quercihits  or  suh  annosa  quercu.  Scandinavian 
folk  lore  ascribed  man's  origin  to  the  oak  or  ash,  a  myth  also 
prevalent  among  the  Romans.  The  Arcadians  believed  their  an- 
cestors were  oaks  before  they  became  men. 

Whenever  possible  the  tops  of  hills  were  chosen  by  the  Druids 
for  their  services  and  worship ;  their  temples  of  initiation  and  the 
scenes  of  the  performance  of  their  secret  and  sacred  rites  being  in 
caves.  Mountain  worship  is  referred  to  frequently  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  being  a  patriarchial  practice  just  as  afterward  it  was 
adopted  by  non-Israelitish  nations.  The  Persians  also  worshiped 
on  mountain  tops.  When  Philip  II  made  war  against  the  Spartans 
he  sacrificed  on  the  mountains  of  Olympus  and  Eva.  Cyrus  sacri- 
ficed to  the  gods  on  the  mountain  just  before  his  death.  So,  in 
China,  2300  years  before  the  Christian  era,  sacrifices  were  offered 
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to  the  Supreme  and  Chan-Ti  on  the  four  great  mountains  with  the 
four  Yo.  Cicero  tells  us  that  when  Xerxes  made  his  expedition 
into  Greece,  the  Magi  commanded  that  all  the  Grecian  temples 
should  be  destroyed  "because  the  Grecians  were  so  impious  as  to 
enclose  those  gods  within  walls  who  ought  to  have  all  things  around 
them  open  and  free — their  temples  being  the  universal  world." 

The  principal  deity  of  the  Germans  was  Mercury ;  they  sacri- 
ficed human  victims,  they  had  open  temples,  they  consecrated  groves 
and  venerated  oaks,  and  computed  by  nights  instead  of  by  days, 
and  this  last-named  practice  was  common  to  all  the  northern  nations 
of  Europe. 

It  has  been  a  practice  from  time  immemorial  to  build  temples 
in  the  form  of  crosses.  The  crux  ansata  of  the  Egyptians  was  the 
hieroglyphic  of  life.  A  serpent  joined  to  the  cross  symbolizes  the 
immortality  of  the  soul. 

The  close  affinity  between  the  doctrines  of  the  newly-established 
Christian  faith,  as  taught  by  the  early  missionaries,  and  the  beliefs 
of  Druidism,  will  warrant  the  assertions  of  several  writers  that  the 
followers  of  the  Bardic  faith  were  so  struck  with  the  similarity  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  new  religion  that  they  were  without  difficulty 
persuaded  to  embrace  Christianity.  It  was  a  question  really  of 
merging  of  beliefs,  rather  than  an  entire  change  of  faith.  O'Dono- 
van  in  his  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  says :  "Nothing  is  clearer  than 
that  Patrick  engrafted  Christianity  on  the  pagan  superstition  with 
so  m.uch  skill  that  he  won  the  people  over  to  the  Christian  religion 
before  they  understood  the  exact  difference  between  the  two  sys- 
tems of  belief,  and  much  of  this  half-pagan,  half-Christian  religion 
will  be  found,  not  only  in  the  Irish  stories  of  the  ^Middle  Ages,  but 
in  the  superstitions  of  the  peasantry  of  the  present  day."  The  cross, 
as  a  symbol,  was  known  to  and  revered  by  the  Druids,  and  their 
mode  of  consecrating  an  oak-tree  was,  first  to  fasten  a  cross  beam 
upon  it  if  the  two  main  horizontal  arms  were  not  sufficiently 
prominent.  Upon  this  right  branch  they  cut  in  the  bark,  in  fair 
characters,  the  word  "Hesus" :  upon  the  middle  or  upright  stem, 
the  word  "Taramis"  :  and  upon  the  left  branch,  the  word  "Belenus." 
Over  all,  and  above  the  branching  out  of  the  arms,  they  inscribed 
the  word  "Thau"  (see  Ezekiel  ix.  4),  and,  according  to  Schedius, 
"This  tree  so  inscribed,  they  made  their  Kebla  in  the  grove  cathedral, 
or  summer  church,  toward  which  they  direct  their  faces  in  the  offices 
of  religion,  as  to  the  ambre-stone  or  the  cove  in  the  temple  of  Abury, 
like  as  the  Christians  do  to  any  symbol  or  picture  at  the  altar." 
St.  Columb,  when  in  Deacon's  Orders,  is  said  to  have  placed  him- 
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self  under  the  instruction  of  an  aged  Bard,  named  Gemman.  A 
miracle  wrought  by  St.  Bridgit  in  the  production  of  butter  is  given 
as  the  cause  of  her  Druidical  master  becoming  a  Christian.  Richards, 
in  his  Poems,  Lyric  and  Pastoral,  published  in  1794.  says  in  the 
preface :  "The  patriarchal  religion  of  ancient  Britain,  called  Druidism. 
but  by  the  Welsh  most  commonly  Barddas.  Bardism,  although  they 
speak  of  Derwxddentaeth.  Druidism,  is  no  more  inimical  to  Chris- 
tianity than  the  religion  of  Xoah.  Job,  or  Abraham ;  it  has  never,  as 
some  imagine,  been  quite  extinct  in  Britain  :  the  Welsh  Bards  have, 
through  all  ages  down  to  the  present,  kept  it  alive.  There  is  in  my 
possession  a  manuscript  synopsis  of  it  by  Llewellyn  Sim,  a  Bard, 
written  in  the  year  1560:  its  beliefs  are  corroborated  by  innumerable 
notices  and  allusions  in  our  Bardic  manuscripts  of  every  age  up  to 
Taliesin  in  the  sixth  century,  whose  poems  exhibit  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  Druidism.  By  these  (undoubted  authentic)  writings  it  will 
appear  that  the  ancient  British  Christianity  was  strongly  tinctured 
with  Druidism.  The  old  Welsh  Bards  kept  up  a  perpetual  war  with 
the  Church  of  Rome  and  therefore  experienced  much  persecution. 
Narrow  understandings  might  conceive  that  they  were  the  less 
Christians  for  having  been  Druids.  The  doctrine  of  the  metem- 
psychosis is  that  which,  of  all  others,  most  clearly  vindicated  the 
ways  of  God  to  man.  It  is  safely  countenanced  by  many  passages 
in  the  New  Testament  and  was  believed  by  many  of  the  primitive 
Christians  and  the  Essenes  among  the  Jews."  Dr.  Stukely  boldly 
asserted  that  Druidism  and  Christianity  were  identical.  It  is  clear 
that  Christianity  assimilated  Druidism  to  a  great  extent,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  say  how  much  the  newer  faith  was  indebted  to  the  older 
religion.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Druidical  Britons  gave 
other  than  a  welcome,  and,  it  may  be,  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  ex- 
ponents of  the  newer  creed :  in  fact.  Christian  historians  state  that 
the  Britons  embraced  the  new  teachings  with  more  alacrity  than 
any  other  nation.  There  is,  indeed,  a  legend  to  the  effect  that  Edwin 
was  persuaded  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith  by  Corfe.  the  chief  of 
the  Druids.  At  that  time,  also,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  Christian 
religion  had  not  developed  many  of  the  corruptions  and  sacerdotal 
elements  which  afflicted  it  in  later  times. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  ETERNAL  PUNISHMENT  LN' 
JEAN  JACQUES  ROUSSEAU. 

BY  JOSEPH   I.  CHESKIS. 

THE  dogrna  of  original  sin  reduces  itself  briefly  stated  to  the 
following:  The  main  consequences  of  Adam's  fall  were  twofold, 
physical  death — the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body,  and 
spiritual  death — the  separation  of  the  soul  from  God,  as  man  no 
longer  made  God  the  end  of  his  life  but  chose  self  instead.  The 
responsibility  for  Adam's  fall  was  placed  on  the  entire  human  race 
"through  the  one  man's  disobedience  the  many  were  made  sin- 
ners."^ In  other  words,  Adam's  sin  was  the  cause  and  ground  of 
the  depravity,  guilt,  and  condemnation  of  all  his  posterity.  The 
dogma  of  eternal  punishment  is  the  natural  corollary  of  the  dogma 
of  original  sin.  Separated  from  the  soul  man's  body  is  in  a  con- 
tinual state  of  pain  due  to  the  disturbance  of  the  original  harmony 
between  body  and  soul.  Separated  from  God  man's  soul  is  in  a 
continual  state  of  suffering  and  sorrow  due  to  the  absence  of  that 
which  constitutes  the  true  life  of  the  soul,  namely,  the  presence  and 
grace  of  God. 

To  atone  for  Adam's  sin,  to  save  man  from  damnation  by  re- 
establishing the  unity  between  man's  soul  and  God,  Christ  descended 
on  earth  and  suft'ered  death  by  crucifixion.  Faith  in  Christ  as  the 
son  of  God  and  the  saviour  of  mankind  is,  therefore,  the  first  and 
essential  sine  qua  non  for  salvation:  "He  that  believeth  and  i? 
baptized  shall  be  saved  ;  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned. "- 
The  dogmas  of  original  sin  and  eternal  damnation  form  the  basis 
not  only  of  Catholic  but  also  of  Calvinistic  theology.  In  fact, 
Calvinism  stresses  the  above — dogmas  much  more  than  Catholicism 
and  limits  very  much  the  chances  of  the  individual  for  salvation. 
For,  while  Catholicism  proclaims  that  Christ  has  suffered  death  for 

1  Rom.,  V.  19. 
-  Mark,  xvi.  16. 
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all  men  and  that  man  is  consequently  to  a  certain  extent  the  maker 
of  his  own  salvation :  Calvinism,  stressing  the  teachings  of  St. 
Augustine  and  giving  them  its  own  interpretation,  claims  the  abso- 
ute  necessity  of  a  special  grace,  not  necessarily  merited,  for  one's 
salvation.  Calvinism  represents  man  as  sent  into  the  world  under  a 
curse,  as  incurably  wicked  and  doomed,  unless  exempted  by  special 
grace.  He  cannot,  however,  merit  the  special  grace  by  any  effort 
of  his  own.  "To  live  in  sin  while  he  remains  on  earth,  and  to  be 
eternally  miserable  when  he  leaves  it — to  represent  him  as  born 
unable  to  keep  the  commandments,  yet  as  justly  liable  to  everlasting 
punishment  for  breaking  them,  is  alike  repugnant  to  reason  and 
conscience  and  turns  existence  into  a  hideous  nightmare."^ 

x-\t  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Geneva  was  still 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  Jerusalem  of  Protestantism.  In  spite  of 
the  somewhat  liberal  religious  views  of  some  of  the  ministers  of 
the  church,  the  general  bulk  of  the  ministry,  as  well  as  of  the  people, 
still  clung  tenaciously  to  the  orthodox  teachings  of  Calvin.  The 
sermons  which  were  so  frequent  at  Geneva  were  full  of  exhortations 
to  live  up  to  the  dogma  and  of  detailed  interpretations  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Calvin.  Questioning  the  dogma  of  eternal  punishment,  for 
instance,  or  denying  its  validity,  was  a  very  risky  and  dangerous 
matter.  David  Xoiret.  once  partner  in  Rousseau's  father's  "Dancing 
School"  almost  lost  his  life  at  the  hands  of  a  group  of  bourgeois 
because  he  dared  to  express  the  hope  that  his  brother-in-law,  a 
Catholic  convert,  may,  after  all  be  saved  ;  as  in  both  religions  "the  one 
and  same  God  was  invoqued."*  At  Neuchatel  the  questioning  of 
the  justice  of  the  dogma  of  eternal  damnation  led  to  civil  commotion 
and  disturbances.  "It  was  at  Neuchatel  that  the  controversy  as  to 
the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked  raged  with  a  fury  that  ended 
in  a  civil  war.  The  peace  of  the  town  was  violently  disturbed, 
ministers  were  suspended,  magistrates  were  interdicted,  life  was 
lost,  until  Frederic  promulgated  his  famous  bull :  'Let  the  parsons 
who  make  for  themselves  a  cruel  and  barbarous  God  be  eternally 
damned  as  they  desire  and  deserve,  and  let  those  parsons  who  con- 
ceive God  gentle  and  merciful  enjoy  the  plenitude  of  his  mercy.'  "^ 

^  ].  A.  Froude,  Short  Studies,  II,  3.  Quoted  from  the  Catholic  Encvclo- 
pedia,  Vol.  II,  199. 

*  See  E.  Ritter,  La  famille  et  la  jeunesse  de  J.  J.  Rousseau,  p.  109. 

•''  J.  Morley,  Rousseau,  Vol.  II,  p.  90.  Cf.  also  Rousseau's  own  account  of 
the  affair  in  his  letter  describing  Neuchatel  to  the  Marechal  de  Luxembourg 
"lis  (les  ministres)  viennent  encore  d'exciter  dans  I'etat  une  fermentation  qui 
achevera  de  les  perdre.  L'importante  affaire  dont  il  s'agissait  etoit  de  savoir 
si  les  peines  des  damnes  etoient  eternelles.  Vous  auriez  peine  a  croire  avec 
quelle  chaleur  cette  dispute  a  ete  agitee ;  celle  du  Jansenisme  en  France  n'en 
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Such  were  the  conditions  and  such  was  the  religious  state  of  mind 
of  the  environment  in  which  Jean  Jacques  was  born  and  reared. 
Endowed  with  an  extremely  vivid  imagination  Rousseau  must  have 
been  deeply  impressed  with  the  sermons  in  church  and  the  religious 
controversies  and  discussions  outside  of  the  church,  in  the  streets 
and  cafes.  And.  we  may  perhaps  be  justified  in  assuming  that  the 
germ  of  his  mortal  fear  of  being  damned,  which  later  in  his  life 
assumed  an  almost  pathological  aspect,  took  roots  in  the  early  years 
of  his  adolescence.  We  do  know  positively  that  as  a  youth  Jean 
Jacques  was  pretty  well  versed  in  Calvinistic  dogma  and  general 
theology.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  while  at  the  hospital  of  the  Cate- 
chumens, in  Turin,  he  gave  rough  battle  to  the  priests  who  were  to 
instruct  him  in  the  Catholic  dogma.  It  was  also  at  the  same  place 
that  Rousseau  was  confronted  in  a  rather  ugly  manner  with  the 
practical  applications  of  the  dogma  of  eternal  punishment.  It  was 
put  squarely  before  him  by  the  Father  Inquisitor  as  the  final  test 
before  being  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
"After  several  questions.  ..  .he  (the  Father  Inquisitor)  asked  me 
bluntly  if  my  mother  was  damned.  Terror  repressed  the  first  gust 
of  indignation ....  I  hope  not,  for  God  may  have  enlightened  her 
last  moments."* 

It  was  later,  however,  particularly  during  his  stay  at  the  Char- 
mettes  that  Rousseau  became  literally  obsessed  by  the  fear  of  dam- 
nation. His  readings  may  partly  accounf  for  his  state  of  mind  at 
that  period.  He  was  studying  then  the  writings  of  Port  Royal  and 
of  Pascal,  and  Pascal's  influence  on  his  mentality  must  have  "been 
,  very  great  indeed.  The  passionate  poet-thinker  must  have  appealed 
greatly  to  the  imagination  of  Rousseau,  especially  since  Pascal's 
conception  of. man  and  that  of  Calvin  were  so  very  similar.  The 
deep  anxiety  and  sorrow  of  Pascal  communicated  itself  to  Rousseau's 
already  feverish  state  of  mind,  and  the  result  was  a  sort  of  patho- 
logical fear  of  death  and  damnation.  The  very  idea  of  damnation 
caused  him  great  mental  agony  and  sheer  animal  fright.  Madame 
De  Warens,  Catholic  convert  though  she  was,  was  still  under  the 
influence  of  Magny,  the  pietist,  and  she  did  her  best  to  quiet  Rous- 
seau's fears,  but  her  assurances  that  there  was  no  hell  and  that  the 
Lord  was  all  merciful  would  disperse  his  fears  temporarily  only  to 

a  pas  approche.  Tous  les  corps  assembles,  les  peuples  prets  a  prendre  les 
armes,  ministres  destitues,  magistrals  interdits,  tout  marquoit  les  approches 
d'une  guerre  civile,  et  cette  affaire  n'est  pas  tellement  finie  qu'elle  ne  puisse 
laisser  de  longs  souvenirs."  (Correspondance,  Vol.  II,  p.  177.  Werdet  et 
Lequien  Fils,  Paris,  1826.) 

^Confessions,  Vol.  I,  p.  49;  London,  1901. 
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come  upon  him  again  with  greater  force.  "A  dread  of  hell.... 
little  by  little  disturbed  my  security,  and,  -had  not  Mamma  tran- 
quilized  my  soul,  the  frightful  doctrine  would  have  altogether  upset 
me."'  Outwardly  content  and  calm  he  was  continually  brooding 
over  the  idea  of  death  and  damnation.  The  dread  of  hell  would 
come  on  him  in  the  midst  of  his  studies  and  he  would  then  ask 
himself,  "Should  I  die  at  this  instant,  would  I  be  damned?"  Haunted 
by  these  morbid  thoughts,  Rousseau  had  recourse  to  what  he  himself 
calls  "les  expedients  les  plus  risibles"  to  free  himself  from  that  state 
of  mind.  "One  day  meditating  on  this  melancholy  subject,  I  exer- 
cised myself  in  throwing  stones  at  the  trunks  of  trees,  with  my  usual 
dexterity,  that  is  to  say,  without  hitting  any  of  them.  In  the  height 
of  this  charming  exercise,  it  entered  my  mind  to  make  a  kind  of 
prognostic  that  might  calm  my  inquietude.  I  said,  T  will  throw 
this  stone  at  the  tree  facing  me ;  if  I  hit  my  mark,  I  will  consider  it 
as  a  sign  of  salvation ;  if  I  miss,  as  a  token  of  damnation.'  While 
I  said  this,  I  threw  the  stone  with  a  trembling  hand  and  beating 
heart  but  so  happily > that  it  fairly  struck  the  body  of  the  tree.  .  .  . 
From  that  moment  I  have  never  doubted  my  salvation."^ 

We  may  reasonably  doubt  his  last  statement,  though  Rousseau's 
peculiar  frame  of  mind  would  perhaps  lend  itself  to  such  expedients. 
The  fact,  however,  remains  that  even  in  his  "happy  days"  Rousseau 
was  tortured  by  the  idea  of  damnation.  His  poetry,  even,  contains 
traces  of  that  state  of  mind.  In  his  "Epitre  aux  religieux  de  la 
Grande  Chartreuse"  we  find  the  following  significant  lines : 

"Happy,  indeed,  if  I  could,  living  as  you  do, 
Obtain  his  favors  and  calm  his  anger. 

Your  enemy   (the  devil)  beaten,  ashamed  of  his  defeat, 

Comes  not  any  longer  to  trouble  your  sweet  abode. 

Tranquil  on  the  fate  of  your  eternity, 

You  are  already  witnessing  the  beginning  of  your  happiness ; 

And,  my  soul  torn  by  thousand  remorses. 

Fears  one  day  to  be  delivered  to  the  demons  and  hell."^ 

Thus  his  "ame  dechiree"  was  haunted  by  hideous  images  of  flames 
and  (lemons  until  the  magic  voices  of  Diderot.  Holbach,  (irimm, 
etc.,  dispelled  their  charm  and  rid  him   from  their  wicked  power. 

"  Confessions,  Vol.  II,  p.  106. 

"  Confessions.  Vol.  II,  p.  107. 

■'  Quoted  from  P.  M.  Masson's  La  Religion  de  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 
\^ol.  I,  p.  118.  Mason's  book  is  a  real  treasure  to  the  student  of  the  religious 
evolution  of  Rousseau.  Cf.  also,  A.  Monod,  De  Pascal  a  Chateaubriand,  pp. 
402  ff. 
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In  the  course  of  the  evolution  of  his  reHgious  views,  Rousseau 
gradually  frees  himself  from  the  nightmare  of  constant  fright,  but 
the  problem  itself  is  always  present  to  his  mind.  Under  the  liber- 
alizing influence  of  the  philosophers,  Rousseau's  outlook  upon  life 
broadens  and  his  conception  of  God  becomes  more  spiritual  and 
less  dogmatic.  In  his  daily  intercourse  with  Diderot  and  his  meetings 
with  the  other  encyclopedists  religion  was  certainly  discussed  and 
the  supremacy  of  reason  in  religious  matters  supported.  They,  the 
encyclopedists,  expressed  themselves  with  great  ease  and  displayed 
on  every  occasion  their  eruditon.  They  had  an  almost  blind  faith 
in  the  truth  of  their  theories,  and  they  advertized  them  at  every 
opportunity.  To  men  like  Diderot,  D'Holbach,  Helvetius,  religious 
dogmas  were  baneful  expressions  of  ignorance,  fanaticism,  mental 
perversion.  And,  there  was  nothing  they  hated  so  much  as  the 
Church  and  its  representative — the  priesthood.  Rousseau  was  for 
a  long  while  one  of  them,  and,  although  of  a  different  religious  men- 
tality, he  could  not  help  being  influenced  by  them.  And  so  he  was. 
"Philosophy,  while  it  attached  me  to  the  essential  part  of  religion, 
had  detached  me  from  the  thrash  of  the  little  foriiiularics  with 
which  men  had  obscured  it."'"  "Pen  de  dogmes  et  beaucoup  de 
vertus"  becomes  his  motto,  and  writing  to  A'oltaire  in  1756  he 
boldly  states  his  belief  that  the  Lord  "will  not  refuse  eternal  happi- 
ness to  any  virtuous  and  earnest  unbeliever."  And  in  the  same 
letter  "The  question  of  Providence  is  closely  connected  with  the 
problem  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  in  which  I  am  fortunate  to 

believe and  with  that  of  eternal  punishment  in  which  neither 

you,  nor  I,  nor  any  right-thinking  man  will  ever  believe."'^  Waiting 
to  Yernes  two  years  later  he  again  finds  occasion  to  maintain  "with 
regard  to  eternal  punishment  it  does  not  accord  with  the  weakness 
of  man  nor  with  the  justice  of  God."^-  It  is.  however,  onlv  in  his 
"Profession  de  Foi  du  \'icaire  Savoyard"  that  Rousseau  gives  a 
sort  of  final  battle  to  this  herculean  problem.  In  majestic  and 
eloquent  language,  picturrscjue  and  passionate.  Rousseau  bitterly 
attacks  those  who  gloating  over  the  idea  of  hell  "because  they  would 
like  to  damn  everybody"  have  invented  a  cruel  and  blood-thirsty 
God.  And  he  goes  on  to  enumerate  all  the  forcible  objections  to  the 
dogma  of  eternal  damnation : 

"Two    thirds    of    mankind    are    neither    Jews,    Christians,    nor 
Mohammedans.     How  many  millions  of  men,  therefore,  must  there 

1'^  Confessions,  III,  p.  73. 
11  Corrcspondancc,  I,  p.  241. 
1-  Correspondancc,  I,  p.  328. 
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be  who  never  heard  of  Moses,  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  of  Mohammed? 
Will  this  be  denied?  Will  it  be  said  that  our  missionaries  are  dis- 
persed over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth?  This,  indeed,  is  easily 
affirmed :  but  are  there  any  of  them  in  the  interior  parts  of  xA.f  rica. 
where  no  European  has  ever  yet  penetrated  ? .  .  .  .  Do  they  penetrate 
into  the  harems  of  the  Asiatic  princes  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  mil- 
lions of  wretched  slaves?  What  will  become  of  these  secluded 
women.  .  .  .  ?    Alust  every  one  of  them  go  to  hell  for  being  a  recluse? 

"But  were  it  true  that  the  Gospel  is  preached  in  every  part  of 
the  earth,  the  difficulty  is  not  removed.  On  the  eve  preceding  the 
arrival  of  the  first  missionary  in  any  country,  some  one  person  of 
that  country  expired  without  hearing  the  glad  tidings.  Now  what 
must  we  do  with  this  person?  If  there  be  a  single  individual  in 
the  whole  universe,  to  whom  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  not  made  known, 
the  objection  which  presents  itself  on  account  of  this  one  person, 
is  as  cogent  as  if  it  included  a  fourth  part  of  the  human  race."^" 

The  passage  quoted  above  is  a  masterpiece  of  argumentation 
and  it -betrays  at  the  same  time  all  the  grudge  that  accumulated  in 
Rousseau's  heart  against  the  dogma.  The  enormous  injustice  im- 
plied in  the  dogma  of  damnation  is  very  intensely  expressed  and 
the  solution  given  is  very  characteristic  of  Rousseau.  "Your  God 
is  not  mine !  He  who  begins  by  choosing  for  himself  one  people 
and  proscribes  the  rest  of  mankind  is  not  the  father  of  the  human 
race  :  he  who  destines  to  eternal  punishment  the  greater  part  of  his 
creatures,  is  not  that  good  and  merciful  God  whom  my  reason 
acknowledges."'^^  In  other  words  to  Rousseau  the  problem  is  no 
longer  extant.  The  eternal  damnation  argument  is  a  wicked  and 
cruel  human  or  rather  priestly  invention.  He,  Jean  Jacques,  does 
not  conceive  a  God  capable  of  such  wanton  and  unjustified  cruelty. 
Indeed,  in  his  later  works  and  correspondence,  Rousseau,  though 
returning  now  and  then  to  the  "cruel  dogma,"  has  but  very  little  new 
to  say.  His  last  indignant  outburst  is  found  perhaps  in  his  letter 
to  M.  de  Beaumont:  "How  in  heaven  can  one  conceive  a  God  who 
creates  so  many  innocent  and  pure  souls  with  the  only  intention  of 
bringing  them  into  guilty  bodies,  in  order  to  make  them  morally 
corrupt,  and  to  condemn  them  to  hell,  because  of  no  other  crime 
except  their  union  with  the  body,  which  is  his  work  !"'•'' 

One  of  the  greatest  human  poets,  Dante,  was  perplexed  and 
irritated  by  the  same  problem  of  damnation :  "A  man  is  born  on 

1-'  Emilc,  Vol.  II,  pp.  94ff. 

^*'Emile,  II.  pp.  82ff. 

^^  Lettre  a  M.  dc  Beaumont,  p.  19. 
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the  banks  of  the  Indus,  and  there  is  no  one  there  to  tell,  read,  or 
write  about  Christ.  All  his  acts  and  desires  are  virtuous.  ..  .He 
dies  unbaptized  and  without  faith,  where  is  the  justice  that  con- 
demns him?  What  is  his  sin  if  he  believed  not?"  (Paradiso,  XIX. 
69-78;  cf.  also  Paradiso,  XIX,  893-5,  and  Dc  Monarchia,  II,  viii. 
28ff.)  Dante's  answer  to  the  question  is  orthodox  Catholic:  "Who 
art  thou  that  wouldst  sit  on  a  bench  to  judg^e  a  thousand  miles  aw^ay 
with  thy  sight  short  of  a  span."  The  answer  is,  of  course,  entirely 
inadequate.  It  is  a  sort  of  rebuke  for  formulating  the  problem 
rather  than  an  answer  to  the  problem  itself.  And  it  w'as  probably 
suggested  to  Dante  by  certain  pasages  of  the  Book  of  Job :  "\A'ilt 
thou  disannul  my  judgment?  Wilt  thou  condemn  me  that  thou 
mayest  be  righteous?"  (Job,  xxxviii.  4  ;  xl.  8.) 

Dante  was  an  ardent  Catholic  and  as  such  he  could  solve  the 
problem  only  in  accordance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  Catholic 
theology.  And,  however  much  he  sympathized  with  the  ancients, 
however  keenly  he  felt  the  injustice  wrought  upon  the  "virtuous 
Hindu."  he  could  not  but  meekly  resign  himself  to  the  mystery  of 
the  dogma. 

Both  Dante  and  Rousseau  affirmed  the  "insufficiency  of  reason 
in  matters  of  faith."  Dante,  how^ever,  included  in  the  field  of  faith 
not  only  the  existence  of  God,  immortality  of  the  soul.  etc..  but 
also  revelation,  tradition,  and  all  dogma.  Rousseau,  on  the  other 
hand,  limited  the  field  of  faith  to  what  to  his  earnest  belief  were  the 
essentials,  refusing  to  confuse  "le  ceremonial  de  la  religion  avec  la 
religion."  He  then  disdainfully  rejected  the  competency  of  reason 
to  deal  with  the  essentials  of  faith,  but  loudly  proclaimed  its  author- 
ity in  matters  of  ceremonial  and  dogma. 


"MICHAEL  WOOD":   A  STUDY   IN   MYSTICISM. 

BY  VINCENT  STARRETT. 

"If  in  this  world  there  is  one  misery  having  no  relief,  it  is 
the  pressure  on  the  heart  from  the  Incommunicable.  And  if 
another  Sphinx  should  arise  to  propose  another  enigma  to  man 
— saying,  what  burden  is  that  which  only  is  insupportable  by 
human  fortitude?  I  should  answer  at  once:  It  is  the  burden 
of  the  Incommunicable." — De  Quincey,  Confessions. 

SOME  years  ago,  at  a  clearance  sale  of  books,  chiefly,  I  believe, 
of  books  that  would  not  sell,  I  purchased  for  the  American 
equivalent  of  a  "song  of  sixpence,"  a  duodecimo  volume  entitled 
The  JVillozv  Weaver  and  Seven  Other  Tales,  by  Michael  Wood. 
Something  about  the  appearance  of  the  volume,  the  style  of  the 
writer  (as  suggested  by  a  hasty  perusal  of  occasional  paragraphs), 
and  the  ctirious  allure  of  the  story-titles,  drew  me  to  it.  I  had 
never  heard  of  Michael  Wood,  and  did  not  then  know,  as  now,  that 
the  name  should  be  written  in  quotation  marks.     I  read  the  book. 

Then,  after  a  lapse  of  months,  I  read  nine  other  books  by  that 
author  in  rapid  succession.  The  lapse  was  occasioned  by  the  fact 
that  no  one  else,  apparently,  had  heard  of  Michael  Wood,  and  that 
I  was  a  long  time  in  bringing  together  the  other  vokmies  signed 
with  that  name.  When  they  came,  they  came  together,  and  from 
London. 

If,  by  this,  T  have  managed  to  suggest  that  the  first  collection  of 
tales  pleased  me,  and  that  the  rest  of  Michael  Wood's  work,  when 
it  arrived,  contin'ued  to  please  me,  I  confess  that  has  been  my  inten- 
tion.    Indeed,  I  was  fascinated. 

It  is  a  pity  that  one  may  not  stop  at  that ;  that,  having  testified 
to  one's  extreme  liking  for  a  writer,  one  must  explain  why,  and 
point  out  the  excellences,  and  find  public  explanations  for  the  svm- 
bols,  in  that  writer's  pages.  If  it  were  possible  to  say,  merely, 
"These  are  works  of  extraordinarv  merit,"  and  then  retire,   with 
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the  assurance  that  one  had  said  enough  to  excite  pubHc  curiosity, 
the  business  of  Hterary  criticism  would  be  much  simplified.  Un- 
fortunately, one's  lone  word  is  insufficient ;  it  is  challenged  by  the 
casual  reader,  and  by  the  critic's  own  colleagues  of  the  craft.  One 
must  give  reasons,  and,  in  the  case  of  Michael  Wood,  that  is  just 
what  it  is  difficult  to  do,  for  while  the  surface  reasons  are  suffi- 
ciently obvious,  there  are  deeper  reasons  which  have  to  do  with 
what  De  Quincey  called  the  "Incommunicable." 

IMichael  Wood  is  a  woman.  She  is  one  of  the  few  women  I 
have  read  who  is  a  perfect  artist,  but  who  is  not,  by  the  same  token, 
hard,  brilliant,  and  possessed  of  an  opal  for  a  heart.  Behind  the 
artist  there  is  the  woman,  and  behind  the  woman  there  is — well,  it 
is  only  fair  to  say  at  the  outset  that  Michael  Wood  is  a  rcligiciisc, 
and  allow  opportunity  for  those  canny  readers  to  run,  who  object 
to  the  word  God.  For  Michael  Wood  is  a  mystic  of  mystics,  a 
High  Church  mystic,  I  think,  although  once  I  thought  her  a  theos- 
ophist.  and,  more  than  once,  a  Roman  Catholic.  Indeed,  she  is 
something  of  all  three :  and  there  is  an  occult  beauty  about  some  of 
her  passages,  which,  ordinarily  and  easily,  we  speak  of  as  pagan. 
It  is  dangerous  too  closely  to  connect  an  author  and  his  work,  and 
one  hesitates  to  suggest  that  the  extraordinary  experiences  recited 
in  Michael  Wood's  stories  have  been  her  own  :  but  for  the  fact 
that  they  are  founded  on  experience  we  have  her  own  assurance. 
Almost  without  exception,  they  are  studies  of  the  conflicting  powers 
of  good  and  evil,  visible  and  invisible,  as  they  affect  the  lives  of  her 
various  characters :  and  they  offer  a  solution  to  certain  obstinate 
questionings  which,  try  as  we  may,  refuse  to  be  stilled. 

The  sense  of  the  invisible,  the  intimate  understanding  of  what 
Arthur  Machen  calls,  simply,  "the  other  things."  are  here  for  those 
who  have  what  the  French  describe  as  the  "seeing  ear  and  the 
hearing  eye,"  and  to  those  who  understand  the  appeal  is  diverse 
but  unmistakable :  in  the  delicate  descriptions  of  nature's  most 
intimate  charms,  in  the  color  of  sound  and  the  sound  of  color,  and 
in  the  secret  light  of  a  far  radiance — evidences  of  a  mysticism  that 
the  most  pronounced  materialist  cannot  ignore.  The  characters 
through  whose  moods  her  revelations  are  vouchsafed,  through  whose 
"strangenesses"  the  arresting  quality  of  her  work  is  made  possible, 
are  specimens  at  whom  doctors  might  elevate  their  brows  (save 
perhaps  Irish  doctors,  not  too  far  gone  with  science)  :  they  are 
children  with  the  gift  of  clairvoyance,  possessed  of  "the  sight" : 
men  described  as  having  "the  look  of  eternal  childhood  on  their 
faces,  and  the  fairy  fire  in  their  eyes"  :  men  and  women  conscious 
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of  a  measureless  Power  working  in  and  through  them,  "fused  and 
remade  in  a  crucible  of  the  Spirit,  a  cup  of  the  Holy  Graal."  Such 
folk,  indeed,  as  often  we  call  "halfwits,"  or,  more  charitably,  "inno- 
cents," whose  eyes  have  the  appearance  of  looking  upon  things 
invisible  to  us,  and  who  hold  converse,  after  darkness  has  fallen, 
with  the  "little  people"  of  hill  and  plain. 

Those  are  only  some  of  Michael  Wood's  characters,  however. 
Too,  there  are  many  quite  "human"  persons  in  her  pages.  Neither 
the  man,  March,  nor  the  boy.  Perry,  in  a  tale  called  "The  Bending 
of  the  Twig"  (one  of  the  "seven  other  tales"),  was  able  to  see  the 
curious  things  the  child,  Dennis,  saw ;  both  were  entirely  normal  and 
"human."  Yet  the  man  March  flogged  the  child  for  lying,  while 
the  boy  Perry,  sympathizing,  dimly  understanding,  groped  for  solu- 
tion, and  ultimately  was  the  cause  of  the  man's  shamefaced  'half- 
surrender.  The  attitudes  of  A'larch  and  Perry  are  typical  of  the 
intolerance,  and  the  finer  tolerance,  of  many  thousands  of  persons, 
whose  lives  are  touched  by  manifestations  beyond  their  ability  to 
credit,  and  while  the  moral  is  obviously  that  furnished  Horatio  by 
the  Prince  of  Denmark,  it  is  an  excellent  one,  and  the  story  is 
admirably  done.  Other  eminently  "human"  personages  enter  the 
tales,  although  for  the  most  part  they  serve  as  foils  for  more  remark- 
able characters  whose  prescience  goes  beyond  ordinary  experience. 
David  Alison,  a  lovable  individual,  a  naturalist  and  author,  who 
occurs  in  several  of  the  novels,  lingers  happily  in  memory  as  hover- 
ing intellectually  somewhere  between  the  known  and  the  unknown 
lands.  Certainly,  Alison  had  flung  open  strange  shutters  and  looked 
upon  secret  things,  but  he  was  far  from  "mad" — unless  it  be  mad- 
ness to  loathe  commercialism  and  the  city,  and  to  love  nature  and 
the  fields.  And  Father  Anthony  Standish  of  the  House  of  Peace, 
a  very  remarkable  character  indeed,  and  Michael  Wood's  chief 
creation,  is  one  of  the  most  human  and  humaije  figures  in  recent 
fiction.  Father  Standish,  in  his  simple  wisdom,  knew  a  great  deal 
better  than  to  believe  anybody  mad,  whatever  he  might  say  or  do. 

This  Father  Standish  is  an  extraordinary  person.  He  occurs 
in  more  than  half  of  Michael  Wood's  tales ;  and  it  is,  in  part,  this 
trick  of  the  author,  constantly  to  reintroduce  her  familiars  in  suc- 
cessive stories,  that  makes  for  her  unusual  plausibility  in  difficult 
circumstances.  Father  Standish,  Alison,  and  half  a  dozen  others, 
weave  through  her  various  books  like  a  -hidden  cipher,  connecting 
the  volumes  by  a  thread  of  association,  the  cumulative  effect  of 
which,  after  six  or  seven  appearances,  carries  a  conviction  of  reality 
that  l)anishes  fiction  from  the  mind.     Father  Standish,  as  Warden 
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of  the  House  of  Peace,  a  sort  of  Quietist  retreat,  and  an  asykini 
for  persons  weary  of  the  agony  of  living,  is  the  main  influence  for 
good  in  the  narratives  he  enters  ;  and  his  rule  of  intercessory  and 
contemplative  prayer  is  shown  by  the  author  to  act  as  a  real  and 
active  force  of  singular  potency.  To  his  friendly  sanctuary  come 
dreamers  of  strange  dreams,  and  broken,  tired  men.  fleeing  from 
themselves  and  from  the  world.  'In  The  Penitent  of  Brent,  it  is 
Jesse  Cameron  who  seeks  refuge,  while  beyond  the  walls  he  is 
called  a  "murderer";  in  The  House  of  Peace  (which  should  be  read 
first),  comes  Gereth  Fenton,  seeking  Truth;  in  The  Mystery  of 
Gabriel,  it  is  Gabriel  Forraner,  possessed  of  a  strange  devil,  and 
seeking  he  knows  not  what  until  he  finds  it :  and  in  The  Uliite 
Island  (the  latest  volume,  chronologically),  it  is  Rene  Clinton,  whom, 
for  a  certainty,  physicans  would  call  a  halfwit,  but  whom  Father 
Standish  calls  "an  instrument  of  God."  Come,  too,  sometimes,  the 
Playwright  and  the  Doctor,  to  discuss  metaphysics  with  the  wise 
priest,  and  others  from  the  outer  world,  on  various  missions,  but 
all  in  search  of  something  incapable  of  discovery  by  familiar  paths, 
and  incapable  of  solution  by  standards  know  to  the  material  world. 
Through  these  lives  and  these  stories  moves  Father  Anthony  Stan- 
dish,  the  ideal  friend,  the  ideal  priest,  with  no  hint  about  him  of 
the  evangelist  and  little  of  the  preacher :  at  home  in  the  drawing- 
room  and  upon  his  knees,  seeing  no  visions  himself,  but  accepting 
without  ca\'il,  and  with  entire  belief  and  sympathy,  the  strange 
reports  of  others. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  eerie  about  any  of  these  tales, 
occult  as  is  their  background ;  rather,  one  reads  in  a  sort  of  wonder, 
like  a  child  occupied  with  a  fairy  tale.  Neither  ( and  this  is  im- 
portant) is  there  much  sermonizing.  In  a  sense,  every  page  is  a 
sermon  in  little,  and  many  of  the  conventional  words  appear,  which, 
used  by  a  less  skilful  artist,  might  make  of  the  production  an 
intolerable  piece  of  "goody-good"  :  but  Michael  Wood  is  concerned 
with  incredible  secrets,  only  half  revealed.  .  .  .suggested  by  the  green 
fire  of  Spring,  th'e  bubbling  note  of  a  thrush,  the  rush  of  rain,  the 
color  and  contour  of  a  cloud,  and  all  the  mystery  of  star-set  space 
and  pulsing  earth  ;  suggested  also  by  the  strange  effect  of  these 
phenomena  upon  certain  of  Nature's  favored  children,  more  sensi- 
tive than  most  to  the  evidences  of  the  ancient  enigma  and  its  solu- 
tion. In  contrast  to  these  high  lights,  there  are  quaint,  subtle, 
often  ironical,  etchings  in  shadow  of  the  humbler  life  of  communi- 
ties, and  of  the  activities  of  little  Milors  and  Miladies.     It  is  all 
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(jiiite  admirably  done,  with  few  false  touches,  and  few  words  to 
spare. 

R'-centlv.  a  young  critic,  reviewing  The  JJliitc  Island,  thought 
the  author's  powers  of  invention  not  very  pronounced,  and  the 
book,  as  a  novel,  almost  to  lack  a  raison  d'etre.  He  could  not  find 
much  "story."  and  so.  for  him.  the  book  failed.  He  was  an  unhappy 
choice  to  review  a  book  as  suffused  with  mysticism  as  is  this  one. 
Rene  Clinton,  pursued  by  his  ineffable  vision  of  a  "white  island," 
is,  for  our  critic,  less  of  an  "invention"  than,  perhaps,  Rider  Hag- 
gard's "She."  Tt  is.  of  course,  needless  to  point  out  that  the  move- 
ment of  tlie  stor\  is  not  the  most  important  part  of  Tlic  White 
Ishind.  One  feels  sorry  for  a  reader  who  demands  a  carefully 
involved  and  ingenious  plot,  in  which  the  characters  m^'lodramat- 
icallv  vanish  and  reappear,  and  the  chapters  end  on  exclamation 
points :  and  who  fancies  that  sort  of  thing  the  highest  form  of 
novel-writing. 

In  spite  of  the  excellence  of  her  novels,  however,  I  am  inclined 
to  like  best  the  short  stories  of  Michael  Wood,  as  found  in  The 
IVillozc  JJ^eazrr.  The  Saint  and  the  Outlazv.  and  The  King  Pre- 
destinate. Here,  her  precise  and  delicate  characterization  is  seen 
to  best  advantage — in  little.  "The  Mystery  of  the  Son  of  Man,"  in 
the  first  of  the  volumes  mentioned,  is  one  of  the  finest  short  tales 
T  have  read  in  any  language,  a  pi^ce  of  medieval  "remembering" 
with  the  flavor  and  authenticity  of  a  Franciscan  legend.  Other 
extraordinary  stories  are  "The  Excellent  \^ersatility  of  the  Minor 
Poet,"  perhaps  the  most  ironic  of  them  all :  "Lox,"  a  powerful  and 
moving  dog  story  :  "The  Prince  and  the  Water  Gates."  "The  Teller 
of  Drolls."  and  "The  Tumultuous  Shadows."  Those  titles  alone 
should  be  sufficient  to  send  a  discerning  reader  after  the  books. 
The  last  four  mentioned  occur  in  The  Saint  and  the  Outlazv. 

Occasionally,  it  should  be  said,  ?\Iichael  \A'ood  oft'ends  artistically 
by  her  use  of  a  hackneyed  situation.  Thus,  in  her  novel.  TJie  Double 
Road,  there  is  a  young  man  falsely  accused  of  theft,  but  accepting 
the  stigma  to  shield  the  actual  thief,  a  girl.  Stated'baldly,  that  way, 
it  sound  prettv  sentimental  and  conventional,  and,  I  confess,  I  like 
it  least  of  her  stories.  Still,  the  author's  fine  sense  of  beauty,  and 
her  love  of  nature  and  humanity,  pervade  it.... and  prospective 
readers  may  be  glad  to  know  that  the  young  man  does  not  marry 
the  girl. 

Michael  Wood's  style  is  a  very  simple  and  beautiful  thing,  and. 
casting  about  for  its  inspiration,  one  finds  it,  without  surprise,  in 
the  r)ible.     Many  fine  artists  have  gone  to  the  r>ible,  and  where  the 
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experiment  has  been  successful,  usually  it  has  been  noteworthy.  But 
Michael  \\'ood  is  a  quite  conscious  artist,  selecting  and  arranging 
her  words  and  phrases  with  meticulous  care.  T  shall  quote  two  pas- 
sages purely  at  random.  The  first  from  an  allegorical  tale,  with  a 
natural  biblical  f  er\-or  to  it.     Thus : 

"Xow  the  other  traveller  passed  into  profound  musing,  till  his 
outer  senses  were  locked  as  though  in  sleep  :  and  he  saw  the  plac^ 
in  which  he  was  after  the  following  manner  and  semblance.  He 
saw  the  girdle  of  trees  as  the  wall  of  a  great  temple,  wherein  there 
wer°  three  courts,  and  at  the  center  a  shrine.  In  the  first  court  was 
th«  image  of  a  woman  bearing  a  child  in  her  arms :  about  her 
were  lights  burning  and  the  smell  of  incense,  and  the  song  of 
human  praise  :  priests  in  rich  vestments  celebrated  solemn  rites,  and 
worshippers,  both  male  and  female,  old  and  young,  bowed  down 
before  this  mother  and  child.  In  the  second  court  there  was  a  dim- 
ness as  of  a  starlit  night :  there  was  no  incense  save  the  smell  of  earth 
and  flowers,  no  song  but  the  song  of  birds,  and  of  streams,  and  the 
boom  of  waves  like  the  tones  of  an  organ  :  no  lights  but  strange 
fires  that  gleamed  and  flickered  through  the  night,  no  worshippers 
save  dim  forms  of  the  gracious  'hidden  peoples,"  the  gods  of  wood 
and  orchard,  plain  and  tilth.  ..." 

And  here  is  a  description  of  a  storm : 

"At  last  he  slept :  and  he  woke  to  a  wild  rush  of  rain.  The 
wood  was  full  of  pale  cool  light ;  the  pine-needles  dripped :  he  heard 
the  gurgle  of  a  hurry  of  water  in  the  ditch  beyond  the  gate.  He 
got  up ;  the  livid  greenish-purple  clouds  were  rushing  across  the 
sky ;  the  island  was  veiled  in  a  white  mist  of  rain  ;  the  forest  ponies 
galloped  for  some  scant  shelter ;  some  of  the  herd  turned  discon- 
solate noses  from  the  rush  of  waters  :  some  squealed  and  kicked 
and  bit  at  each  other ;  others  endured  in  meekness.  A  big  ants' 
nest  near  the  gate  was  flood'?d  :  pools  stood  in  the  heather :  and  a 
heap  of  cream-white  foam  swirled  on  the  brown  water  in  the  ditch. 
Light  wisps  of  cloud  fled  across  the  background  of  livid  green- 
purple.    He  stood  under  shelter  of  the  trees  and  watched  the  storm. 

'Tt  passed:  the  clouds  flew  seawards;  the  sky  grew  pale  even 
grey  :  then  a  cool,  soft  wind  began  to  blow.  The  east  grew  faint  pink, 
then  yellow-grey  :  then  a  long  line  of  light  quivered  over  the  heather. 
The  new  day  had  come.  The  birds  were  stirring  and  singing :  the 
rabbits  hopped  out  to  feed  :  a  stoat  darted  across  the  track  :  and  the 
clang  of  a  cow-bell  echo'd  across  the  moor." 

All  that,  I  submit,  is  of  its  kind  quite  perfect,  and.  as  T  ha\'e 
deliberately  chosen  at  random,  I  have  not  chanced  upon  any  of  thr 
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author's  more  occult  descriptions  of  nature,  in  which,  often,  there 
is  a  remote  radiance  of  the  "Hg^ht  that  never  was  on  land  or  sea." 

In  this  sophisticated  day,  it  is  almost  literary  heresy  to  find 
praise  for  a  writer  on  religious  subjects.  "Art  for  art's  sake."  an 
excellent  doctrine  when  understood,  has  become  the  cheapest  of 
cant,  a  catchphrase  of  the  opportunist  followers  of  fantastic  "move- 
ments." But  in  Michael  Wood,  even  the  most  violent  "Art  for 
art's-saker"  may  find  much  to  admire,  while  followers  of  an  older 
fashion  will  find  some  refuge  from  a  ruined  physical  world,  and 
not  a  little  mental   retirement. 

One  feels  indeed,  that  Father  Standish's  House  of  Peace  would 
be  a  pleasant  institution  to  have  located  not  too  far  from  one's 
own  dwelline. 
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CHOSEN  AND  ARRANGED  BY  WANG  HSUN  OF  YANG  HU. 

TRANSLATED  BY   HARDIN   T.    MCCLELLAND. 

Wang  Hsi'in's  Preface. 

CERTAIN  selections  from  the  philosopher  Chu's  advice  to  house- 
holders on  home  management  are  already  familiar  to  many 
minds.  They  are  points  of  family  counsel  which  no  one  can  either 
ignore  or  mistake,  being  simply  and  clearly  set  down  so  that  the 
present  generation  or  even  the  people  of  the  whole  world  in  general 
may  interpret  and  take  unto  their  bosoms  the  meaning  of  and  respect 
for  true  authority  both  in  the  home  and  under  Heaven.  Surely  in 
order  to  act  properly  in  our  conduct  of  life  we  must  examine  as 
herein  advised  both  our  recjuirements  and  the  intentions  of  our 
action,  for  all  activity  may  be  dually  examined  as  to  both  motive  and 
method,  both  the  end  and  the  means  to  the  end. 

The  sovereign  conqueror.  Ting  Hai  Liu,  has  become  famous  in 
matters  pertaining  to  books  and  education,  having  founded  a  model 
system  of  village  schooling  which  has  become  essential  as  a  pre- 
paratory course  in  advance  of  higher  classical  or  technical  education. 
The  primary  study  consists  in  teaching  the  pupils  how  to  speak 
fluently,  logically  and  forcefully.  Yang  Te  Wang  also  has  founded 
a  system  which  encourages  the  docile  to  an  advanced  position  in  life 
by  aiming  toward  a  clean  and  cultivated  personality.  Hence  all 
children  who  would  hope  to  benefit  by  following  such  courses  as 
these  must  bear  in  mind  the  fundamental  importance  of  loyalty 
and  kindness,  sincerity  and  righteousness. 

Hurriedly  written,  but  cordially — Wang  Hsun   (seal) 

Authorized  and  copyrighted  under  the  seal  of  Kuang  Hsu's  reign. 
May,  1908. 
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Choice  Remarks  on  Home  Management. 

'"The  Incomparable  Mountain,"  Chu  Fu  Tzu.  exercising  sim- 
plicity and  goodness,  has  conveyed  to  us  in  this  publication  the 
fundamental  truths  and  duties  of  family  life.  In  orderly  arrange- 
ment they  are  as  follows : 

Early  in  the  morning  you  must  immediately  arise  from  bed, 
wash,  and  clean  up  the  bed-room  unless  you  have  urgent  business 
which  calls  you  outside.  Arrange  the  furniture  and  tidy  up  the 
house :  otherwise  an  indolent  and  late-sleeping  wife  will  require 
vou  to  keep  the  doors  locked. 

If  you  have  relatives  staying  with  you  they  can  surely  look 
after  some  of  the  household  duties,  understanding  that  the  same 
rule  applies  to  all  who  therein  take  shelter. 

Bring  proper  thoughts  to  bear  on  every  occasion  so  that  you 
can  make  just  and  practical  decisions,  thereby  avoiding  both  negli- 
gence and  incapacity.  With  a  sense  of  fairness  and  eciuality  con- 
stantly meditate  on  the  problems  and  affairs  of  life.  Remember 
that  moral  strength  striving  daily  with  the  difficult  circumstances 
of  life  is  cjuite  compatible  with  the  rational  order  of  Nature ;  no 
one  being  so  fortunate  that  he  will  not  find  these  two  conflicting  ele- 
ments of  life  closely  bound  together. 

Do  not  look  down  'upon  others  haughtily  nor  with  covetous 
desire ;  but  dig  a  well  yourself  to  serve  them. 

It  is  certainly  necessary  to  be  frugal  and  saving,  although 
occasional  hospitality  to  strangers  or  visitors  is  also  a  duty  of  im- 
portance, especially  when  it  is  done  without  gossip,  unrestraint,  or 
following  with  the  eyes  the  victuals  as  they  pass  back  and  forth. 
Plain  and  clean  chinaware  is  fully  as  adequate  to  the  occasion  as 
golden  or  gem-inlaid  dishes.  It  is  well  to  be  saving  with  one's  food 
and  drink,  knowing  that  well-prepared  garden  vegetables  are  better 
than  rare  delicacies  which  are  often  indigestible,  whence  a  man  feels 
better  hungry  than  dyspeptic. 

Do  not  be  a  man  who  would  build  a  palatial  house  surrounding 
it  with  excellent  gardens  and  fertile  fields,  because  swindlers  and  dis- 
reputable women,  verily  lewd  and  lusting  for  gain,  are  always  ready 
to  defraud  such  a  person.  Coveting  maidenly  beauty  their  concu- 
bine loveliness  is  unreal ;  even  the  blessings  announced  over  the 
doors  of  their  private  apartments  appeal  only  to  their  abject  patrons 
anc^  bondservants.  Without  seeming  to  exercise  any  superior  abil- 
ities a  man's  truly  beautiful  legal  wife  will  urge  him  to  shun  the 
seductive  beauty  who  is  all  adorned  and  ]>;iintcd. 
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Always  honor  your  family  ancestors  even  though  you  are  living 
in  a  distant  place.  Not  unwillingly  offer  up  sacrifices  on  the  ap- 
pointed days  and  be  sincere  with  your  sons  and  grandsons.  An- 
cestry and  posterity  are  man's  vital  root  and  branch. 

'  Athough  stupid  people  do  not  tolerate,  much  less  attempt  to 
study,  the  Classical  Books ;  people  with  clean  habits  and  an  intelli- 
gent disposition  strive  to  achieve  an  understanding  of  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  exemplary  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  ancients. 
Then  they  exercise  plain  sincerity  in  their  instruction  so  that  their 
pupils  will  in  turn  want  to  keep  the  covenant  of  righteousness  and 
propriety,  benevolence  and  equanimity. 

Do  not  entertain  evil  ambitions  or  greedy  intentions  regarding 
what  is  outside  your  own  rightful  possessions.  Do  not  drink  beyond 
your  capacity  for  liquor.  Allow  an  even  exchange  in  your  trading 
with  the  load-carrier  (huckster  or  peddler),  without  being  incon- 
siderate or  seizing  the  opportunity   for  imposition. 

Observe  that  poverty  is  unpleasant  to  relatives,  and  that  when 
neighbors  expect  much  kindness  and  sympathy  it  is  quite  embar- 
rassing. For  relatives  at  a  distance  are  not  like  neighbors  close  at 
hand  when  one  is  poor  and  needy. 

After  completing  your  home  ( i.  e.,.  after  taking  a  wife),  man- 
age your  domestic  affairs  without  a  too  eager  pursuit  of  pleasure 
and  feasting.  Constant  and  habitual  disobedience  in  the  home, 
you  will  please  observe,  requires  to  be  sternly  eliminated.  Brothers, 
uncles,  and  nephews  should  be  made  to  share  equally  in  the  many 
good  things  of  life.  Rarely  under  this  arrangement  do  either  old  or 
young  step  outside  the  proper  rules  of  respect  for  their  authorized 
instructors.  ^ 

Solemnly  listen  to  your  wife's  accusations  against  your  blood 
relations,  and  consider  to  yourself  why  she  so  lets  loose  her  tongue. 
A  capable  husband  who  is  worthy  of  his  position  as  head  of  the 
family  will  be  serious  about  real  estate  and  the  legitimate  uses  of 
property.  Whoever  slights  his  father  or  mother  has  not  yet  reached 
complete  manhood. 

To  give  one's  daughter  in  marriage  requires  care  and  dis- 
crimination so  as  to  select  a  superior  son-in-law.  But  do  not  inquire 
too  seriously  about  the  betrothal  presents :  for  a  daughter  in  mar- 
riage should  be  given  as  a  benediction,  not  sold  as  a  bondservant. 
To  take  a  wife  in  marriage  first  seek  out  a  chaste  and  accomplished 
lady,  but  don't  calculate  that  she  is  wealthy  on  account  of  her 
gorgeous  toilet-case.  Look  rather  for  an  abundant  nobility  of  char- 
acter so  that  she  will  be  able  to  bear  a  child  of  ability  and  gentle 
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manners.  This  excellence,  however,  may  be  liable  to  embarrassment 
whenever  your  family  suffers  misfortune  and  finds  itself  in  im- 
poverished circumstances.  And  yet  to  become  haughty  in  one's 
attitude  toward  others  is  ignoble.  If  you  cannot  keep  your  heart 
humble  why  carry  your  chin  high? 

Do  not  those  who  are  extremely  home-loving  refrain  'from 
wrangling  and  litigation?  They  know  that  litigation  as  a  rule 
results  in  misfortune  and  anxiety.  If  you  would  hold  your  proper 
place  in  the  world  you  must  refrain  from  talking  too  much,  for 
gossip  certainly  proceeds  by  hearsay  and  without  waiting  for  witness 
or  authority  for  its  claims.  Grass  and  leaves  may  be  blown  about 
by  the  wind,  but  it  cannot  move  the  hills  of  Han. 

Moreover,  to  pass  your  life  quietly  you  must  be  ever  ready  to 
constrain  ingratitude,  and  be  moderate  without  greediness  merely 
for  the  sake  of  self-aggrandizement  (mouth  and  belly).  Also  the 
wanton  killing  of  animals  and  birds  you  will  look  upon  as  a  most 
perverse  and  mean  form  of  selfishness.  Repentance  for  one's  faults 
and  mistakes  is  certainly  the  duty  if  not  the  scruple  of  many  lazy, 
weak  and  self-complaisant  people;  only  they  do  not  readily  observe 
their  obligations  to  either  their  fellow-men  or  Heaven. 

The  proper  manner  of  ruling  the  home  is  indeed  difficult  to 
accomplish  or  realize.  Familiarity  in  close  quarters  is  repulsive, 
because  very  few  people  follow  the  path  of  duty.  The  best  and 
only  thing  you  can  do  under  such  circumstances  is  to  endure  the 
company  of  those  who  repeatedly  outrage  your  sense  of  right.  This 
always  achieves  the  quickest  harmony  for  all  concerned.  It  is 
always  possible  to  weakly  coincide  with  the  fickle  opinions  of  your 
company,  but  if  you  would  have  ^decision  of  your  own  you  should 
listen  rather  to  the  issue  of  their  words,  calmly  understanding  that 
malicious  people  are  those  who  slander  and  calumniate    others. 

Always  act  with  patient  endurance,  thrice  thinking  over  the 
causes  and  effects  of  everyday  affairs.  Examine  closely  into  the 
world-wide  struggle  for  wealth  and  happiness,  and  see  how  vain  and 
illusory  it  largely  is.  Understand  distinctly  what  is  not  "mine," 
that  it  is  not  always  what  you  think  it  is.  With  a  tranquil  mind  and 
a  pure  heart  deeply  meditate  on  giving  as  the  duty  of  true  bene- 
volence and  not  with  any  calculation  as  to  the  return  benefit. 

Do  not  forget  that  in  all  the  affairs  of  life  it  is  always  suitable 
and  prudent  to  retain  some  further  resources  for  action.  An  ex- 
hausted granary  means  famine  and  the  improvident  are  the  soonest 
to  suffer.     While  realizing  the  pleasantry  of  benevolence,  still  you 
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should  see  that  it  is  not  proper  twice  to  send  a  present  as  if  you 
were  a  debtor  to  your  friends. 

People  having  delightful  dispositions  and  best  wishes  at  heart 
should  not  let  their  attitude  be  changed ;  surely  they  cannot  be 
bearers  of  envy  or  jealousy  as  if  disliking  at  heart.  People  who  are 
undergoing  a  life  of  misery  and  misfortune  find  it  extremely  difificult 
to  bring  forth  a  cheerful  and  rejoicing  heart.  Flattering  and  cajoling 
people,  please  observe,  are  not  really  sincere.  Evil-thinking  and 
suspicious  they  know  that  this  is  an  expedient  course  of  action  to 
follow.  Great  evil-doers  look  around  greedily  and  raise  up  overbear- 
ing desires  for  recompense  and  requital.  Know  then  what  a  vast 
diti'erence  there  is  between  the  heart  that  is  good  and  the  heart  that 
is  evil. 

If  you  dwell  with  a  legal  wife,  outside  women  will  hold  secret 
malice  and  use  great  cunning  in  stealthily  shooting  the  arrows  of 
slander  to  disrupt  your  home.  Remember  that  calamity  and  afflic- 
tion extend  to  all  posterity,  the  family  door  weakly  yielding  to  the 
hereditary  influence.  But  even  then,  if  breakfast  and  supper  are 
discontinued  owing  to  your  straightened  circumstances,  you  still 
have  crumbs  which  have  fallen,  intimating  that  the  lesson  of  your 
Heavenly  Kingdom  will  soon  reach  its  consummation.  When  your 
purse  is  empty  and  the  future  looks  foreboding,  take  yourself  in 
hand  and  assume  a  pleasant  attitude  toward  life  and  the  world. 
Study  books,  go  to  the  school  of  ripe  experience,  and  let  your  purpose 
consist  in  wisdom  and  virtue.    This  was  the  way  of  the  sages. 

To  have  authority  either  at  home  or  in  your  official  life  you 
must  preserve  a  cheerful  heart  and  maintain  your  soberness  of  mind. 
To  rule  a  state  you  must  supervise  all  the  relevant  affairs,  distinguish- 
i*ig  sharply  between  your  own  and  others'  business,  and  be  content 
with  the  position  in  which  destiny  has  placed  you.  For  no  man's  lot 
in  life  is  really  improved  by  the  cloudy  insurrection  of  discontent. 
Yield  when  you  hear  the  Will  of  Heaven.  For,  by  acting  thus, 
people  will  then  be  able  to  closely  follow  and  perhaps  realize  in  a 
worthy  life  the  practical  provisions  of  this  code. 

At  Yang  Hu  (in  Anhwei)  W^ang  Hsiin  has  made  this  synoptic 
record. 

(Translator's  Commentary  Remarks.) 

In  the  copy  of  this  work  of  noble  ethics  and  literary  art  sent 

to  me   from  China  and  which   I   have   thought  it   worth   while  to 

translate  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  read  Chinese,  Wang 

Hsiin,  the  famous  artist-collator  of  Yang  Hu,  has  drawn  a  veritable 
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treasure  of  Chinese  calligraphy  as  well  as  giving  us  an  intelligible 
and  representative  selection  of  quotations  from  Chu  Tzu's  ethical 
and  political  discourses.  Delicate  moral  distinction  and  a  keen 
artistic  taste  have  always  been  the  major  points  aimed  at  by  the 
famous  litterateurs  of  China.  But  these  qualities  are  not  the  only 
credentials  of  Chinese  genius.  Especially  in  their  educational  meth- 
ods, antiquated  and  sterile  though  they  may  appear  in  comparison  with 
western  systems  of  strict  efficiency-training  and  business  loquacity, 
the  Chinese  have  still  managed  to  drive  through  a  vast  swamp  of  rote 
learning  and  classical  quotation,  and  have  reached  a  deeper  and  more 
logically  sound  philosophy  of  life  than  we  have  yet  been  able  to  put 
into  practice  in  the  western  world.  And  not  a  few  points  of  their 
religious  devotion  are  fully  as  exalted  and  exhortant  to  nobility  of 
mind  and  heart  as  may  be  found  amongst  any  of  the  numerous 
doctrinals  of  occidental  worship. 

It  is  true  a  large  part  of  their  lack  of  aggression,  their  simple 
ways  and  apparent  dulness  is  caused  by  and  fostered  in  their  peculiar 
but  venerable  form  of  ancestral  worship.  And  yet.  what  would 
aggression  and  cleverness  avail  them  in  their  quiet,  dreamy,  almost 
detached  portion  of  the  moral  world?  We  are  all  ancestor-worship- 
pers for  that  matter — only  our  ritual  or  the  temper  of  our  attitude 
varies.  On  the  other  hand,  to  what  cause  should  be  laid  the  sporadic 
rebellions,  commercial  boycotts,  and  religious  uprisings  which  appear 
recorded  on  the  pages  of  recent  Chinese  history?  Almost  wholly 
to  the  agitating  influence  of  foreign  interests  who  are  making  China 
their  commercial  and  economic  war-zone.  At  heart  the  major  por- 
tion of  China's  four-hundred-million  population  constitutes  a  people 
of  rare  contentment  with  frugal  industry,  impartial  ideas  of  justice, 
a  thorough  understanding  of  life,  honest  views  of  social  duties  and 
relations,  and  a  profound  loyalty  to  truth,  virtue,  and  the  rights  of 
others. 

It  is  no  more  just  or  reasonable  to  judge  the  Chinese  Conception 
of  life  and  morality  by  the  often  poor  and  questionable  example  of 
their  nationals  in  this  country  than  it  is  for  them  to  judge  all  Ameri- 
cans, French  or  British  by  the  few  nationals  of  such  named  countries 
who  are  right  now  seeking  to  shackle  China  through  the  specious 
benevolence  of  an  ambiguous  consortium.  The  truer  method  of 
judging  the  high  morality  and  profound  philosophy  of  life  which  are 
equally  cherished  by  the  Chinese  heart  and  mind  is  to  trace  the 
derivation  of  their  words,  following  the  implied  choice  which  any 
Chinese  author  always  makes  when  he  constructs  a  sentence  or 
^asks  a  (juestion   or  writes  a  letter.     Here  we  find  an   almost  un- 
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believable  thoroughness  and  reliability  in  their  anticipations  of 
modern  psychology,  ethics,  philosophy,  politics  and  economic  juris- 
prudence. 

But  its  greatest  critical  value  is  to  be  seen  by  bringing  this 
judgment  to  bear  on  the  general  trend  of  Chinese  Literature  wherein 
we  can  readily  see  the  deeply  implicit  significance  which,  as  distinct 
from  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  compilers,  may  be  read  for  instance 
from  the  pages  of  one  of  China's  famous  exhaustive  lexikons,  the 
P'ei  JJ^eii  Yi'iJi  Fii  or  "Treasury  of  Memorial  A'erses"  in  110  octavo 
volumes.  Herein  are  contained  references  to  authors  as  weW  as 
explanations  of  the  meanings  and  original  uses  of  both  common  and 
classical  phrases.  It  is  the  monumental  prodtict  of  the  combined 
learning  and  industrious  research  of  some  seven  hundred  scholars 
collaborating  under  the  editorial  direction  of  Xien  Hsi  Yao  in  the 
early  eighteenth  century,  and  is  a  valuable  accessory  if  not  an  ency- 
clopedic necessity  to  every  one  who  seeks  to  write  in  an  elegant 
literary  style.  Excepting  the  large  share  of  authority  which  is 
noticeably  allowed  to  the  poets  this  work  largely  seems  to  rely  on 
the  philosophers  for  an  authoritative  construction  of  sentences, 
ancient  meanings  and  modern  figures,  period-colloquialisms  and 
anagogic  quotations. 

Thus,  like  many  other  modern  Chinese  scholars  the  colloborators 
on  this  treasury  have  thought  it  proper  to  take  as  a  prime  authority 
one  of  the  greatest  writers  in  the  annals  of  Chinese  Literature — the 
philosopher  Chu  Fu  Tzu  or  Chu  Hsi  who  lived  approximately 
between  the  years  A.  D.  1130-1200.  Although  his  reputation  has  for 
several  centuries  been  at  stake  in  the  arena  of  native  criticism  owing 
to  his  hostility  to  the  anthropomorphic  notions  of  the  Confucianists 
and  the  Hinayana  Buddhists,  we  find  that  he  is  held  in  general 
esteem  as  a  voluminous  writer  on  all  conceivable  subjects  from  the 
mystic  calculus  of  the  Yih  philosophy  to  the  simple  vet  profound 
ethical  code  of  Lao  Tz;  on  reason  and  virtue,  faith  and  love.  His 
industry  proves  that,  with  all  his  quiet  meditations  and  ponderous 
commentaries  on  the  Classics,  interrupted  as  they  were  by  numerous 
periods  of  official  life,  still  his  stubby  deer-hair  brush  was  as  alert 
and  active  as  the  animal  from  whose  hair  it  was  made.  Admirably 
well  might  the  figure  also  apply  to  Chu's  writings  which  was  once 
remarked  by  the  noted  poetic  critic  of  the  seventeenth  centurv. 
Chang  Jen  Hsi,  regarding  the  poems  of  the  T'ang  period :  "The 
rhymes  of  T'ang  are  as  agile  and  artistic  as  Chang  Cho's  paper 
butterflies." 

But  we  cannot  say  that  Chu  Tzu  was  an  expert  "penman,"  as 
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what  appeared  as  his  writings,  even  his  personal  as  well  as  his 
official  correspondence,  were  mannscripts  artistically  transcribed  by 
clever  secretaries.  Similarly,  the  original  purpose  of  the  collated 
work  of  which  the  present  is  a  translation  was  to  give  a  series  of 
perfectly  drawn  "square  characters."  And  yet,  so  far  as  literary 
worth  is  concerned,  even  though  we  do  highly  appreciate  Wang 
Hsiin's  skill  as  a  calligrapher,  this  work  is  valuable  to  us  only  as  a 
svnopsis  of  Chu's  remarks  on  some  of  the  principles  and  ethical 
relations  of  home  management.  Practically  all  the  filial  and  paternal 
duties  are  enumerated,  as  well  as  valuable  references  to  the  manner 
of  treatment  proper  to  one's  friends  and  less  immediate  relations, 
and  at  the  end  Chinese  equivalent  is  given  of  the  Christian  exhorta- 
tion to  "Do  the  Will  of  God  if  you  would  lead  a  virtuous  life." 

In  this  translation  I  have  purposely  followed  closely  the  verbatim 
text  of  Wang  Hsiin's  Chinese  edition.  Only  in  certain  places,  such 
as  where  he  quotes  Chu's  colloquial  phrases.  Buddhist  maxims,  or 
classical  figures  of  ethical  significance,  have  I  departed  from  a 
literal  interpretation.  But  even  then  I  have  allowed  a  version  only 
which  would  convey  the  sense  in  which  the  words  were  meant  to 
be  used.  With  the  feeling  of  a  work,  highly  and  almost  universally 
cherished  in  Chinese  homes,  translated  and  introduced  to  the  western 
world,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  hurried  but  cosmopolitan  nation  like 
America  might  relish  the  advantages  of  Chinese  wisdom  and  brevity, 
and  pause  long  enough  in  the  m.ad  struggle  for  life  and  happiness  to 
benefit  by  some  of  these  family  counsels  which  were  suggested  by 
"The  Incomparable  Mountain"  more  than  seven  hundred  years  ago. 


SECULARIZED  MYSTICS. 

BY  THEODORE  SCHROEDER. 

PROBABLY  the  mysterious  operations  of  the  autonomic  system, 
as  that  is  expressed  in  and  through  the  psychic  aspect  of  human 
behavior,  will  never  be  completely  explored.  So  long  as  there  is 
any  large  unsolved  psychic  mystery  we  will  have  an  excess  of  the 
mystical  temperament,  building  its  metaphysical  heavens  or  phan- 
tasmal universe,  peopled  with  its  immaterial  beings,  or  being  itself 
an  infinite  spirit.  Such  theories  of  superhuman  entities  are  be- 
lieved, because  they  answer  to  a  human  need.  That  need  is  a  feeling 
of  inferiority.  Our  emotional  identification  with  the  superhuman, 
for  certain  types  of  mind,  furnishes  a  satisfying  compensation  or 
neutralizer  for  depressions  or  injured  feelings.  These  religious 
mystics  have,  and  will  continue  to  have,  their  counterpart  in  the 
secular  domain.  To  improve  our  understanding  of  this  fact  is  the 
purpose  of  this  essay.  I  will  begin  by  stating  my  conception  of  the 
mystical  mental  process  and  then  to  exhibit  its  operation  in  the 
domain  of  secular  activities. 

MYSTICISM  A  STATUS,  NOT  A  DOCTRINE. 

As  the  result  of  my  studies  in  religious  psychology  I  conceive 
the  problem  of  mysticism  to  be  always  essentially  one  of  the  psy- 
chology of  the  mystics.  That  is  to  say:  The  differential  essence  of 
mysticism  is  to  be  found  in  the  relative  subjectivity  which  means 
the  relative  immaturity  of  the  desires  and  of  mental  processes,  even 
when  accompanied  by  great  erudition  and  cleverness,  as  that  may 
be  exhibited  in  the  process  of  intellectualizing  and  rationalizing  the 
immature  fancies  and  feelings.  In  harmony  with  this  result  of  my 
previous  study,  I  conclude  that  persons  have  not  necessarily  out- 
grown the  mystical  stage  of  development  when  they  abandon  a 
conventional  mystical  cult,  for  one  that  is  hostile  to  it,  or  for  one 
that   is   non-mystical    in    its   verbal    expression.      In   other   words : 
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From  the  psychogenetic  viewpoint  individuals  are  not  to  be  classi- 
fied according  to  their  creedal  professions,  ceremonial  performances 
or  institutional  adherence,  but  according  to  the  psychologic  Jioiv 
and  zvhy  of  these  manifestations.  To  keep  this  viewpoint  in  mind 
we  must  remember  that  one  may  maintain  any  creed,  either  religious 
or  secular,  as  the  result  of  varying  degrees  of  morbidity,  or  of 
immaturity.  It  is  the  compulsive  hozv  and  the  psychogenetic  zvhv 
of  creed  or  conduct  that  now  counts,  and  not  the  creed  or  conduct 
in  itself.  If  we  add  to  this  the  viewpoint  of  an  evolutionary  psy- 
chology then  this  Jiozv  and  zvhy  must  also  be  seen  in  an  evolutionary 
setting. 

The  claimant  or  proponent  of  secular  and  anti-mystical  creeds 
may  still  be  in  the  throes  of  an  emotional  conflict  over  mysticism. 
It  may  be  therefore  worth  while  to  furnish  some  description  of  the 
mystical  type  of  mind,  when  that  is  functioning  in  a  secularized 
garb.  This  will  help  to  clarify  the  viewpoint  and  assist  in  out- 
growing the  mystical  stage  of  development. 

THE  AIYSTIC'S  REALITY. 

One  of  my  college  mates  has  become  such  a  secular  mystic. 
With  significant  vehemence  he  scouts  all  religion.  Ilis  omnipotent 
idea  is  a  concept  of  honesty  which  he  has  carefully  formulated  and 
to  which  he  gives  a  pathological  valuation.  In  consequence  of  this 
compulsion  he  gave  up  a  useful  and  promising  professional  career 
and  his  family,  in  order  to  live  nearer  to  his  ideal,  and  he  is  doing 
this  mostly  on  charity.  When  I  tried  to  encourage  him  to  readjust 
his  habits  to  harmonize  more  with  the  real  world  of  his  environ- 
ment he  retorted  that  I  did  not  know  what  reality  was  like.  In 
response  to  my  request  for  a  definition  of  reality  he  wrote  this : 

"A  thing  is  real  to  us  when  it  corresponds  to  our  idea  of  what  it 
should  be — in  other  words,  when  it  corresponds  to  our  ideas  of  what 
it  must  be  to  justify  the  name  given  it  or  what  is  otherwise  and 
reasoningly  to  be  said  of  it.  This  means  that  a  thing  is  real  to  ntc 
when  it  corresponds  to  my  idea  of  what  it  should  be  and  the  picture 
I  draw  of  it  will  or  will  not  be  real  to  you  depending  upon  whether 
or  not  our  ideas  of  how  things  ought  to  be,  do  or  do  not  agree." 

If  now  we  get  away  from  the  dictionary  meaning  of  the  above 
({uoted  words  and  seek  to  understand  the  state  of  mind  which  they 
symbolize,  one  cannot  well  escape  the  conclusion  that  this  secular 
mystic  presents  much  the  same  phenomena  as  when  the  New 
Thoughter  or  Christian  Scientist  speaks  of  "the  allness  of  mind 
and  the  nothingness  of  matter."     It  is  also  the  e(|uivalent  of  Evelyn 
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Underbill  (Mrs.  Stuart  Moore),  a  pan-mystical  authority,  when 
she  asserts  that  the  mystic  life  founds  ''the  whole  of  reality  in  a 
cosmic  inner  life,"  quoting  Eucken.^  All  mysticism  is  relatively 
subjective,  that  is,  self -centered  attention. 

MYSTICAL  PROCESS  DESCRIBED. 

As  I  conceive  it,  mysticism  is  an  immature  method  of  intel- 
lectualizing  and  rationalizing  the  urges  of  our  autonomic  apparatus. 
This  immaturity  is  evidenced  by  the  excessive  feeling-value  which 
is  attached  to  our  explanatory  concepts.  These  are  usually  found 
to  ignore  rather  obvious  and  important  actualities  of  the  problems 
dealt  with.  The  precise  quality  of  the  mystical  compulsion  (predis- 
position and  valuation)  is  predominantly  determined  by  the  present 
subconscious  operation  of  past  emotionalisms.  People  generally 
lack  the  understanding  and  the  willingness  to  explain  themselves 
in  terms  of  their  own  past.  In  part  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
all  conceal  some  skeletons  in  our  closets,  sometimes  fearful  and 
shameful  ones,  which  often  contribute  mightily  to  a  feeling  of  in- 
adequacy, of  inferiority.  To  conceal,  to  compensate,  to  neutralize 
this  depressing  feeling,  we  invent  theories,  make  explanations,  justify 
actions,  all  of  which  mentations  are  but  wish-fulfilling  phantasies, 
constructed  to  escape  an  unpleasant  reality.  These  fancies  are 
projected  into  the  environment  where  they  accomplish  an  efifectivc 
distortion  of  our  vision.  These  fancies  relieve  or  even  exalt  us. 
because  they  are  so  peculiarly  our  own,  the  creation  of  our  par- 
ticular need  for  neutralizing  our  painful  inferiority  feeling.  Be- 
cause of  the  obsessing  importance  of  this  emotional  disturbance 
the  mystic  always  tends  to  exalt  the  emotions,  his  own  estheticisms, 
as  if  thereby  to  prove  his  own  relative  omnipotence  and  omniscience. 
In  its  unconventional  and  therefore  more  obvious  morbidity  we  call 
it  esthesio-mania. 

Now  the  mystic  earnestly  and  zealously  defends  the  intellectual 
product  of  his  compulsion  as  the  voluntary  choice  of  his  greatly 
superior  mind.  And  again,  he  may  claim  that  the  intellectual  child 
of  his  emotional  need  was  the  product  of  a  conscious  induction,  an 
imposition  of  the  outer  world  which  was  in  fact  only  his  phantasmal 
universe  subconsciously  created  by  his  own  needs.  The  religious 
mystic  reads  the  intellectualizations  of  his  autonomic  requirements 
into  the  heavens,  into  the  mind  of  a  supposed  God,  the  creation  of 
an  Omniscience  which  is  only  his  idealized  self.  There  in  the 
universe  he  rediscovers  his  phantasms  in  terms  of  his  metaphysics. 
1  The  Mystic  Way,  p.  97.     Eucken,  The  Truth  of  Religion,  p.  510. 
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theologies.-  inspired  sociologies  and  ethics.  Similarly  the  secular 
mystic  reads  his  phantasmal  necessities  into  the  more  immediate 
environment,  also  to  be  rediscovered  and  justified,  all  for  the  sake 
of  a  subconscious  necessity.  Behind  all  the  zeal  and  strenuosity 
in  these  mystical  persons  is  a  feeling  of  inferiority,  sometimes 
desperately  seeking  an  escape,  a  neutralizer  or  compensation ;  that 
is  something  to  justify  a  desired  feeling,  a  pose  or  an  action  having 
at  least  seeming  importance,  and  so  giving  some  little  excuse  for  a 
balancing  feeling  of  grandeur.  At  times  this  feeling  of  importance 
is  measurably  achieved  by  a  more  or  less  blind  emotional  attach- 
ment to  leaders  or  causes,  enabling  its  victim,  through  association, 
to  shine  by  a  reflected  light.  These  leaders  and  causes  in  turn  are 
given  an  emotional  valuation,  or  overvaluation,  equal  to  that  feeling 
of  inferiority  which  needs  neutralizing.  Our  heroes  and  our  God, 
our  reforms  and  our  Utopias,  our  heavens  or  Nirvanas  all  shed 
glory  upon  us  as  their  discoverers  or  creators.  So  we  are  relieved 
from  our  depression  by  the  grandeur  that  we  achieve  by  our  re- 
flected light.  Just  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  emotional 
importance  that  we  give  to  our  intellectual  projections  so  to  that 
same  degree  do  we  approach  the  feeling  that  we  are  playing  the 
satisfying  role  of  a  relative  omniscience  and  omnipotence.  As 
one's  feeling  of  inferiority  is  great,  to  the  same  degree  of  intensity 
must  one  love  or  hate  such  dominating  personalities  as  were  the 
ExKaiser  or  Theodore  Roosevelt.  According  to  whether  the  afflicted 
persons  achieve  their  emotional  grandeur  through  identifying  them- 
selves with  such  leaders  or  by  opposition  to  them,  the  valuation 
of  the  leader's  achievement  or  his  failure  will  be  emotionally  as 
great.  Then  our  overestimation  of  such  persons  of  importance 
will  be  as  great  as  is  the  inferiority  feeling.  So  come  hyper- 
patriots  and  absolutist  rebels. 

FREETHINKERS  AND  SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

How  many  avowed  Freethinkers  and  Agnostics  feel  it  to  be 
useful  to  their  children  and  convenient  for  themselves,  to  send 
their  children  to  sunday-school?  One  can  understand  such  conduct 
as  being  the  product  of  an  emotional  conflict,  one  aspect  of  which  is 
the  lingering  subconscious  influence  of  unsuspected  devotion  to  an- 
cient or  popular  superstitions.  It  means  that  their  skepticism  it  not  due 
to  their  having  outgrown  the  religious  mode  of  feeling,  or  of  thinking, 
but  is  rather  the  mere  intellectualization  of  the  anti-religious  aspect 
of   an   emotional   conflict,   of   which   a    suppressed   sympathy   with 

-  See  Feuerbach's  Essence  of  Christianity. 
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religion  is  the  other  aspect.  The  same  sort  of  subconscious  emo- 
tionalism sometimes  makes  professed  Atheists  an  easy  prey  to  the 
propaganda  of  Spiritualists,  Christian  Scientists  or  even  the  more 
orthodox  mystics  and  revivalists.  Psychologically  such  a  conver- 
sion means  that  such  persons  are  the  victims  of  an  emotional  con- 
flict concerning  religion  and  in  conversion  they  only  accept  into 
consciousness  the  other  aspect  of  the  conflict  and  intellectualize  and 
perhaps  try  to  rationalize  it.  They  had  never  outgrown  the  intellec- 
tual methods  which  are  involved  in  primitive  religious  modes  of 
behavior.  Their  emotional  aversion  to  religion  expresses  one  aspect 
of  the  disrupted  personality.  Their  inconsistent  conduct,  or  their 
unexpected  conversion  to  mysticism  means  only  that  these  persons 
have  been  forced  to  take  into  consciousness,  and  to  act  upon,  an- 
other aspect  of  their  emotional  conflict.  Sometimes  they  will  ex- 
press it  by  saying  that  they  have  really  always  been  this  or  that 
but  didn't  know  it.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  psychology  of 
emotional  conflicts,  they  are  mentally  no  difl^erent  after  conversion 
than  they  were  before  conversion.  In  both  conditions  their  mental 
processes  are  functioning  on  the  level  of  the  conflict,  and  this  always 
means  relative  intellectual  immaturity  and  inefficiency.  It  also  means 
that  they  have  been  dominated  by  an  emotionalism  which  compels 
conformity  to  mental  processes  on  the  level  of  a  relatively  childish 
or  adolescent  subjectivism,  seldom  rising  higher  than  to  make 
special  pleas  for  the  purpose  of  rationalizing  one  or  the  other 
aspect  of  disrupted  personality. 

SECULAR   MYSTICS   IN   PEACE  AND   WAR. 

In  the  political  field,  these  secular  mystics  in  their  fancies 
build  and  contend  over  Utopias,  which  are  quite  often  unrelated 
to  the  orderly  evolution  of  human  society,  or  to  an  adequate  under- 
standing of  the  relation  and  behavior  among  things  and  humans. 
When  they  achieve  an  emotional  identification  with  the  beneficiaries 
of  things  as  they  are  they  are  compelled  to  take  a  relatively  static 
view  of  society  and  then  to  give  an  extravagant  emotional  valuation 
to  the  established  order.  Fundamental  critics  of  present  forms  are 
vigorously  denounced  by  them  and  must  be  severely  punished  as 
traitors.  In  their  dreams  of  perfection  they  have  absolute  standards 
and  do  not  hesitate  to  act  as  if  without  knowing  it  they  were  seeking 
to  play  the  role  of  omniscience.  In  these  Utopias  of  their  own 
creation  they  themselves  can  reign,  either  through  feeling  or  phan- 
tasies, each  by  his  own  particular  reform,  formula   (or  even  in  or 
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through  a  glorified  existing  institution)  as  an  omnipotent  being 
whose  legahzed  fancy  determines  the  destiny  of  the  human  race. 
Without  consciousness  that  it  is  so,  they  quite  uniformly  act  as  if 
they  were  indeed  omnipotent  and  omniscient.  In  the  more  devel- 
oped pathological  case  they  often  frankly  proclaim  their  omniscience, 
or  the  approximate  omnipotence  of  their  pet  idea.  In  the  extreme 
they  acquire  delusions  of  being  the  Kaiser,  Czar,  Pope,  or  President. 

RULE   OR    RUIN    TEMPERAMENT. 

Just  to  the  extent  that  one  is  the  victim  of  a  feeling  of  in- 
feriority will  he  give  an  exaggerated  emotional  valuation  to  what- 
ever theory,  or  institution  it  is  to  which  he  attaches  himself  as  a 
means  of  compensatory  exaltation.  Thus  come  our  hyper-patriots 
and  our  absolutist  revolutionaries,  as  but  contrary  manifestation  of 
the  same  subjective  conflict. 

In  the  practical  aflfairs  of  social  or  political  organizations,  this 
urge  to  act  like  an  omnipotent  and  omniscient  being  creates  the 
"rule  or  ruin"  attitude  of  party  leaders,  in  both  Church  or  State. 
They  must  crush  at  any  price,  every  challenge  to  their  omnipotence 
and  without  troubling  to  take  serious  thought,  whether  or  not  the 
persecuted  one  has  not  some  truth  on  his  side.  Within  the  con- 
ventional fold,  where  the  disrupted  personality  is  not  yet  clearly 
pathological,  it  is  merely  a  policy  of  rule  or  ruin  by  conventional 
methods.  Against  the  rival  of  another  nationality  or  against  the 
social  heretic  with  fundamentally  antagonistic  social  aims,  it  means 
dominance  by  means  of  physical  violence,  and  for  the  sake  of  one's 
own  infallible  ideals,  or  for  an  absolute  social  justice.  Such  om- 
nipotence has  not  the  patience  to  rely  upon  the  evolutionary  potency 
of  its  superior  intelligence.  Thus  came  the  savage  repressions  by 
the  minions  of  the  late  Czar  as  well  as  much  of  the  present-day 
temperamental  adherence  to  the  old  regime  and  to  its  inevitable 
revolutionary  reaction  on  the  same  level  of  emotionalism.  If  we 
know  no  better  than  to  imitate  the  policy  dictated  by  the  late  Czar, 
or  by  his  clique  of  courtiers,  we  will  inevitably  produce  the  same 
revolutionary  result  in  these  United  States.  At  least,  so  far  human 
nature  is  much  the  same.  The  forcibly  repressed  emotions  will 
find  an  outlet  in  violent  reprisals.  \\'ith  more  intelligence  we  will 
not  repress,  but  develop  them  to  function  on  higher  levels  of  desire 
and  of  mental  processes.  Have  we  achieved  that  maturity  and  under- 
standing in  ourselves? 
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LUST  FOR  MILITARISM. 
These  secular  mystics,  madly  craving;-  a  consciousness  of  ever 
greater  power,  to  overcome  their  morbid  fears  and  feeling  of  in- 
feriority, are  leaders  among  the  would-be  war  lords  of  every  nation  : 
among  their  boisterous  supporters  :  among  the  hyper-patriotic  street- 
corner  loafers  no  less  than  among  hysterical  drawing-room  para- 
sites. Adherence  to  one's  government  from  a  comparative  study 
of  go^•ernments,  or  from  any  considerable  understanding  of  the 
relations  and  behaviors  of  humans,  is  foreign  to  their  emotional 
necessities,  and  at  times  is  even  resented.  They  can  understand 
only  what  is  on  their  own  emotional  borderland  plane.  Hence  they 
demand  onlv  an  instinctive  patriotism.  They  even  resent  a  reflective 
patriotism  should  they  ever  become  conscious  of  the  contrast.  Their 
emotional  conflicts  and  their  attendant  psychologic  ignorance  pro- 
duce an  almost  infinite  variety  of  theologies,  of  political  nostrums  : 
of  moral  creeds :  of  morbid  patriotism :  of  morbid  resistance  to 
progress  as  well  as  morbid  Utopian  schemes  of  reform.  It  is  the 
morbid  resistance  to  social  evolution  toward  the  progressive  demo- 
cratization of  power  and  welfare  that  has  made  inevitable  every 
revolution  by  violence,  and  most  of  the  world's  inquisitions,  per- 
secutions and  wars.  Finally  the  practical  universality  of  these 
mystical  modes  of  feeling  and  thinking,  this  temperauT^ntal  abso- 
lutism, combined  to  bring  on  a  world  war.  and  to  make  it  very 
generally  acceptable. 

PROSPECTS  OF  UNDERSTANDING. 
If  once  we  can  secure  a  psychogenetic  understanding  of  the 
mystical  temperament,  seeing  the  determinants  in  a  wide  range  of 
time  and  space,  this  may  furnish  us  a  new  and  most  valuable 
approach  to  the  solution  of  all  human  problems,  and  especially  will 
it  produce  a  revaluation  of  popular  leaders  and  their  boisterous, 
dominating  temperaments.  This  I  imagine  may  come  from  the 
study  of  a  genetic  and  evolutionary  psychology.  When  such  con- 
cepts are  applied,  as  the  basic  idea  of  an  educational  system,  its 
demand  of  educators  will  require  and  enable  them  to  mature  the 
desires  and  mental  processes  of  humans  so  as  to  eliminate  at  least 
the  extreme  of  emotional  interest  in  both  religious  and  secular 
niysticism-s.  Most  important  of  the  consequences  of  such  under- 
standing is  that  it  will  enable  us  to  overcome  our  present  emotional 
valuations  and  so  open  our  minds  to  a  more  objective  understanding 
and  rating  of  humans  and  their  wavs. 
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This  means  that  through  the  maturing  of  human  desires  and 
mental  processes  will  come  the  approximate  emancipation  of  the  race 
from  fear,  from  emotional  valuation  of  things  as  they  are.  and  so 
from  the  predominance  of  subjectively  and  subconsciously  condi- 
tioned compulsions  which  are  the  most  potent  forces  leading  to  all 
slavery,  exploitations  and  conflicts  of  force  whether  ecclesiastical, 
political  or  economic.  So  also  will  come  the  elimination  of  both 
love  and  hate  (that  is  the  emotionalism)  which  makes  for  cruelty 
( sado-masochist  conflicts)  as  manifested  in  ordinary  social  rela- 
tions, in  reformatories,  jails,  governmental  and  military  establish- 
ments. 

RELIGION   TO  MENTAL  MATURITY. 

Just  as  a  world  war  and  its  crude  aftermath  are  the  most  con- 
spicuous example  of  secular  mysticism,  the  product  of  infantilism 
in  action,  so  all  religion  and  theologies  may  yet  come  to  be  viewed 
collectively  as  the  most  conspicuous  concurrent  exemplification  of 
infantilism  in  the  domain  of  thought.  For  the  mystic,  even  the 
"sane  mystic,"  mv  type  of  mind  seems  "strangely  perverted."  Yet 
I  am  inviting  the  race  to  become  even  more  "strangely  perverted" 
than  I  have  been  able  to  become,  so  that  we  can  pursue  all  our 
studies  with  a  much  higher  degree  of  emotional  aloofness,  and 
achieve  a  corresponding  enlargement  of  our  understanding  of  the 
relations  and  behavior  of  things.  This  understanding,  ever  in  the 
process  of  perfecting,  will  then  become  a  more  useful  guide  to 
human  action  then  religious,  moral  or  political  creeds.  These  creeds 
and  their  elaborate  rationalizations  are  mainly  the  predetermined 
product  of  those  same  immature  impulses  (desires)  which  brought 
upon  us  the  world-wide  slaughter,  and  are  now  preparing  the  field 
for  another  such  slaughter  in  an  impending  world-wide  war  of 
economic  classes.  All  this  is  because  our  feelings  (as  in  the  case 
of  religion)  determine  our  thinking,  with  a  minimum  coordination 
of  any  understanding  of  the  relation  and  behavior  among  things 
and  humans.  When  we  reach  a  greater  psychic  maturity  this 
relationship  or  emphasis  may  appear  to  be  reversed.  Since  re- 
ligious activities  furnish  the  oldest  and  best  organized  defense  of 
this  archaic  mode  of  feeling  and  of  thinking,  it  becomes  the  most 
important  center  for  its  study  and  for  achieving  that  understanding 
by  which  it  is  to  be  outgrown.  The  object  to  be  attained  by  this 
is  the  outgrowing  of  mystical  modes  of  behavior,  especially  in  the 
field  of  the  social  sciences.  Here  the  difficulty  is  the  greatest,  because 
we  habitually   overlook   the  contributing   factor   from   within   our- 
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selves,  which  can  be  adequately  achieved  only  by   developing  the 
psychological  approach  to  social  problems.  • 

THE   FUTURE. 

Once  having  achieved  an  evolutionary  standard  of  the  psyche, 
we  also  have  a  standard  for  the  more  conscious  and  more  accurate 
rating  of  workers  in  the  social  sciences.  The  secular  mystic,  like  his 
religious  prototype,  may  now  be  more  readily  and  more  accurately 
distinguished  and  corrected.  Once  this  concept  js  adequately  de- 
veloped it  must  also  influence  our  ideas  of  education.  Now  our 
differences  in  religious  and  secular  activities,  in  war  and  peace  as 
well  as  the  disputes  between  laborers  and  their  exploiters,  are  all 
seen  as  but  the  objectivization  of  differences  of  desire  and  of  mental 
processes,  operating  with  or  without  an  adequate  coordination  of 
objective  data.  From  this  view  point  our  educational  methods  will 
put  some  real  emphasis  upon  reconditioning  the  desires  and  mental 
processes  of  humanity.  Perhaps  when  these  desires  and  mental 
processes  attain  a  greater  and  more  uniform  maturity,  our  social 
problems  can  be  solved  by  other  methods  than  those  of  the  legislative 
mystic.  In  the  main  the  secular  mystic  is  merely  reformulating 
religious  morals  and  demanding  a  devotional  obedience  to  his 
personal  law  and  order,  subserving  his  interests  as  conceived  on  the 
level  of  some  infantile  desires.  So  also  may  we  outgrow  the  judicial 
mystic  enforcing  law  and  order  according  to  his  sadistic  impulses  : 
and  the  economic  despots  dominating  a  nation  by  the  spontaneous 
interaction  and  blind  unconscious  co-operation  of  the  victims  of  a 
morbid  fear-psychology:  a  world  war  precipitated  by  the  neces- 
sities of  a  subconscious  sado-masochist  conflict  in  and  among 
national  leaders  ;  wars  that  are  welcomed  by  a  world  floundering 
in  similar  emotionalism,  and  therefore  (no  matter  how  uncon- 
sciously )  ever  ready  and  eager  for  an  excuse  to  release  an  intoler- 
able quantity  of  repressed  emotion,  repressed  only  because  of  our 
general  ignorance  of  emotional  behavior  and  our  consequent  super- 
stitious reverence  for  the  intellectualized  and  rationalized  ignorance 
of  religionists,  moralists,  sentimentalists  and  secular  mystics  gen- 
erally. 
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BY    EMIL    REACH. 
I. 

WHAT  is  the  political  temper  and  spirit  in  which  the  new  Ger- 
many is  laboriously  struggling  to  rise  out  of  the  depth  of  her 
present  misery?  How  far  has  the  breath  of  the  new  time  touched 
her?  In  what  respect  does  she  turn  over  a  new  leaf?  The  question 
is  full  of  psychologic  interest  and  political  significance ;  especially 
as  we  are  aware  that  former  pillars  of  the  Kaiser's  regime,  men 
like  Bernstorfif  or  Ludendorff,  are  still  prominent  in  the  social  and 
political  life  of  Berlin,  and  that  great  German  newspapers  have 
seriously  discussed  the  possible  candidacy  of  Hindenburg  for  the 
presidency  of  the  republic.  Therefore — ^if  for  no  other  reasons — 
is  it  logical  and  profitable  to  delve  into  the  mazes  of  the  German 
Constitution,  the  most  notable  document  that  the  after-war  time  has 
produced  east  of  the  Rhine. 

The  official  text,  as  lying  before  me,  is  published  as  a  pamphlet 
of  forty-seven  pages.  The  moment  we  open  it  we  are  struck  by 
the  import  of  the  second  article  ;  the  more  so,  because  the  first  one — 
a  proclamation  of  the  republican  form  of  government — consists  of 
only  twelve  words.  According  to  this  second  article  the  German 
Republic  can  legally  extend  her  boundaries  only  if  the  population 
of  the  territory  that  is  to  be  added  so  desires.  Express  reference 
is  made  to  the  right  of  self-determination.  Evidently  the  Germans 
esteem  highly  at  least  one  of  ^Ir.  Wilson's  ill-fated  Fourteen  Points  : 
and  while  opinions  may  dift'er  as  to  whether  that  article  evince? 
sound  statesrnanship.  no  one  will  dtny  that  the  average  American 
citizen  has  expected  nothing  of  the  kind  to  come  forth  from  the 
National  Assembly  in  Weimar. 

In  addition  to  the  desire  of  those  who  inhabit  a  territory  the 
incorporation  of  which  may  be  intended,  changes  of  boundaries 
(barring  frontier  rectifications  in  uninhabited  tracts  of  land)  require 
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the  passage  of  a  special  law  (Article  78)  ;  and  this  brings  us  at  once 
to  a  consideration  of  the  legislative  machinery  as  now  existing  in  the 
German  Republic. 

The  "Keichstag."  which  we  must  not  confound  with  the  "Reichs- 
rat,"  is  still  the  country's  legislature.  It  consists  of  representatives 
of  the  people,  whom  the  male  and  female  citizens  over  twenty  years 
of  age  have  elected  for  four  years  (Articles  22  and  23).  Generally 
speaking,  "the  laws  of.  the  realm  are  decided  upon  bj  the  Reichstag" 
(Article  68).  and  no  express  concurrence  of  a  council  or  an  upper 
chamber  is  thereby  required.  Nevertheless  the  elected  legislators 
are  not  always  to  have  their  sweet  will.  For  article  seventy-three 
prescribes : 

"A  law  passed  by  the  Reichstag  must  be  referred  before  its 
proclamation  for  final  decision  to  the  people,  if  the  President  of  the 
Republic  so  decrees  within  a  month. 

"A  law  whose  proclamation  is  deferred  at  the  request  of  at 
least  one  third  of  the  Reichstag  must  be  submitted  to  the  people 
for  final  decision  if'  one  twentieth  of  the  qualified  voters  make  such 
proposal. 

"A  decision  by  the  people  shall  further  be  resorted  to  if  one 
tenth  of  the  qualified  voters  have  expressed  the  desire  that  a  certain 
project  of  law  be  submitted  for  enactment.  A  fully  elaborated  bill 
must  be  the  basis  of  such  desire.  The  Government  must  lay  this 
bill  before  the  Reichstag  and  explain  its  own  stand  regarding  it. 
The  decision  by  the  people  shall  not  take  place,  if  the  desired  bill 
is  accepted  by  the  Reichstag  without  alteration. 

"Concerning  the  budget,  tax  laws,  or  salary  regulations  only  the 
President  of  the  Republic  may  ask  for  a  decision  by  the  people." 

Furthermore,  the  Reichsrat  (literally  translated:  Council  of 
the  Realm)  has  the  right  to  protest  against  any  law  the  Reichstag 
may  pass.  If  such  protest  takes  place,  the  law  returns  to  the  Reichs- 
tag for  reconsideration.  Should  nevertheless  no  agreement  be 
reached  between  the  two  bodies,  then  the  President  of  the  Republic 
may  Avithin  three  months  refer  the  disputed  points  to  the  people 
for  final  decision.  In  case  the  President  fails  to  make  use  of  this 
prerogative,  then  the  law  is  considered  as  not  decided  upon,  unless 
the  vote  in  the  Reichstag  against  the  protest  of  the  Rat  has  re- 
vealed a  two-thirds  majority  ;  when  the  majority  was  so  great,  then 
the  President  must  proclaim  the  law  within  three  months,  or  else 
have  recourse  to  a  plebiscite   (Article  74). 

In  this  connection  we  should  not  overlook  that  the  power  of 
the  people  to  annul  a  decision  of  the  national  legislature  does  exist 
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only  under  the  condition  that  a  majority  of  those  who  have  a  right 
to  cast  their  vote  in  the  plebiscite  actually  make  use  of  that  right 
(Article  75). 

The  whole  scheme  is  no  doubt  a  little  complicated ;  but  it  is  a 
serious  attempt  to  attain  the  best  laws  possible,  even  where  opinions 
conflict  and  are  difficult  to  reconcile. 

The  Reichstag  does  not  only  legislate.  It  may  also  depose  the 
Chancellor  or  tlje  ministers  through  an  expression  of  lack  of  con- 
fidence ;  or  if  one  of  these  should  break  the  law  of  the  country,  the 
legislature  may  initiate  impeachment  proceedings  against  him.  Even 
the  President  of  the  Republic  may  thus  be  impeached,  and  while  the 
Reichtag  cannot  depose  him,  it  may  make  his  deposition  subject 
matter  of  a  plebiscite.  To  express  lack  of  confidence  in  the  govern- 
ment or  a  member  of  the  government,  a  majority  vote  is  considered 
sufficient.  However,  when  bills  of  impeachment  are  in  question,  or 
the  removal  of  the  President  from  office,  then  the  decisions  of  the 
Reichstag  require  a  two-third  majority  (Articles  43,  54  and  59). 
Thus  while  the  Reichstag  still  holds  in  its  grip  the  pursestrings  of 
the  country,  as  it  did  (together  with  the  Federal  Council)  in  the 
times  before  the  war,  it  does  not  need  now  to  go  to  the  length  of 
refusing  necessary  funds  in  order  to  make  its  will  prevail  over  any 
views  within  the  executive  branch  of  government. 

The  "Independent  Socialists"  have  already  attempted  to  oust 
the  cabinet  through  a  motion  to  express  lack  of  confidence  into  the 
government.  But  on  the  3d  of  July  this  motion  was  lost ;  there 
were  only  64  ayes  out  of  379  votes. 

A"ow  how  about  the  Reichsra^?  This  term  was  before  the  war 
the  name  for  that  elected  legislature  of  Austria  which  there  roughly 
corresponded  to  the  Reichstag  of  the  German  Empire.  But  in  the 
new  German  constitution  "Reichsrat"  designates  a  body  of  coun- 
cilors that  may  be  considered  a  successor  to  the  former  Bundesrat 
or  Federal  Council.  In  this  Council,  as  now  constituted,  every  one 
of  the  several  States  composing  the  Republic  has  at  least  one  vote, 
while  no  State  is  allowed  more  than  two  fifths  of  all  votes  (Article 
61)  ;  and  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  equalize  approximately 
the  size  of  the  States,  and  consequently  their  representation  in  the 
Reichsrat.  We  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  members  of 
this  body  are  not  elected  by  the  people.  They  are  sent  by  the  State 
governments  or  (in  the  case  of  Prussia)  in  part  by  Provincial  /Ad- 
ministrations (Article  63)  to  represent  them  in  the  administration 
of  the  realm  or  Reich  (Article  60).  and  at  the  same  time  to  super- 
vise legislation  in  the  indicated  way. 
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The  President  of  the  Republic  is  elected  by  popular  vote  (Ar- 
ticle 41)  for  seven  years  (Article  43),  and  keeping  in  close  touch 
with  Reichstag  and  Reichsrat  and  the  President,  have  the  Chancellor 
and  the  ministers  to  pursue  their  difficult  duties.  As  their  tenure 
of  office  depends  no  less  on  the  pleasure  of  the  Chief  Executive  by 
whom  they  have  been  nominated  (Article  S3),  than  on  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Reichstag,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  stage  set  for  grave 
moments  ;  for  it  is  always  hard  to  serve  more  than  one  master.  But. 
of  course,  other  countries  are  also  subject  more  or  less  to  serious 
governmental  crises.  The  French  Republic  especially  is  known  for 
her  governmental  instability. 

Stability  is  also  largely  a  question  of  leadership.  Will  the  new 
Germany  produce  in  time  forceful  and  clear-sighted  leadership — a 
leadership  that  will  prevent  waste  of  energy  and  possible  disruption 
of  the  complex  organism?  Only  strict  economy  of  political  energy 
will  yield  prompt  spiritual  and  material  recovery  from  the  con- 
sequences of  the  war  tragedy  and  achieve  that  salvation  for  which 
the  masses  crv  from  out  their  wretchedness. 

II. 

In  that  part  of  the  Constitution  devoted  to  education  it  is  ex- 
pressly stated  that  the  schools  should  strive  to  develop  the  character 
of  the  pupils  in  the  spirit  of  the  German  nation  (  Volkstum)  and  of 
international  conciliation,  and  that  care  should  be  taken  by  the 
instructors  not  to  hurt  the  sentiments  of  those  who  differ  in  opinion. 
Religious  instruction  is  to  be  given  imder  avoidance  of  official  com- 
pulsion for  either  teachers  or  pupils,  though  the  latter  shall  have 
to  heed  in  this  respect  the  decision  of  their  parents  or  guardians  ; 
furthermore,  at  the  end  of  his  period  of  obligatory  school  attendance 
each  pupil  shall  receive  a  printed  copy  of  the  country's  constitution 
(Articles  148  and  149). 

The  last  named  of  these  provisions  seems  to  have  for  purpose 
.the  attainment  of  so  general  a  familiarity  of  the  common  people 
with  the  new  constitution,  as  to  make  rare  the  violation  of  its  terms. 
And  the  masses  of  course  show  always  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
discussion  of  the  political  position  of  each  individual  citizen.  Beside 
the  usual  guarantees  relative  to  freedom  of  movement,  speech,  press, 
and  assembly  (Articles  111,  118  and  123),  we  find  it  laid  down,  for 
example,  as  a  principle  that  the  political  rights  and  duties  shall  be 
the  same  for  men  and  for  women  (Article  109). 

There  is  also  a  passage  (Article  113)  for  the  special  benefit  of 
the  non-German  citizens  ;  this  article  decrees  that  "those  elements 
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of  the  people  who  speak  a  foreign  language  must  not  be  impeded 
through  legislation  or  administration  in  their  free  ethnical  develop- 
ment, especially  not  as  to  use  of  their  mother  tongue  in  instruction, 
or  such  use  in  the  internal  administration,  or  in  the  dispensation  of 
justice."  And  beside  the  ethnical  diversit}^  is  also  the  people's  divi- 
sion in  social  classes  made  an  object  of  special  mention  and  regard. 
The  economically'  independent  middle  class  in  agriculture,  industry 
and  trade  is  to  be  assisted  through  legislation  and  in  administration 
and  "is  to  be  protected  against  becoming  overburdened  or  absorbed" 
(Article  164)  ;  while  wage  labor  is  put  "under  special  protection" 
of  the  "Reich"  or  realm.  (Article  157 — Here  as  in  many  other 
cases  the  constitution  does  not  speak  of  the  "government,"  thus 
giving  directness  to  the  role  of  the  Reichstag  and  the  Reichsrat.) 

It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  in  strong  contrast 
to  this  recognition  of  classes  and  class  interests  are  the  principles  of 
our  two  leading  parties.  Senator  Harding,  in  his  speech  accepting 
the  Republican  nomination,  exclaimed : 

"The  manifest  weakness  in  popular  government  lies  in  the 
temptation  to  appeal  to  grouped  citizenship  for  political  advantage. 
There  is  no  greater  peril.  The  Constitution  contemplates  no  class 
and  recognizes  no  group.  It  broadly  includes  all  the  people,  with 
specific  recognition  for  none,  and  the  highest  consecration  we  can 
make  to-day  is  a  committal  of  the  Republican  party  to  that  saving 
constitutionalism  which  contemplates  all  America  as  one  people  and 
holds  just  government  free  from  influence  on  the  one  hand  and  un- 
moved by  intimidation  on  the  other." 

True  enough,  our  constitution  knows  no  social  classes ;  but  they 
exist  in  fact  just  the  same,  however  vague  and  indistinct  and  smudgy 
here  or  there  may  be  the  boundary  lines  between  them.  Whether 
or  not  it  is  best  to  mould  the  basic  law  of  a  country  in  the  manner 
that  gives  so  much  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Harding  (and  presumably 
also  to  Mr.  Cox),  whether  close  cooperation  of  all  can  thus  be 
reached  most  safely,  that  is  a  question  which  the  future  will  decide 
in  the  light  of  such  legislative  experiments  as,  for  example,  that 
of  Germany. 

But  let  us  consider  the  German  experiment.  Before  showing 
how  over  there  the  protection  promised  to  the  laboring  class  is  to 
be  carried  out.  we  may  record  some  blows  dealt  in  the  face  of  the 
capitalist.  Namely,  Article  155  of  the  constitution  decrees  the 
abolition  of  the  entailed  estates  and  makes  it  the  duty  of  every 
landowner  to  work  and  exploit  his  property;  it  subjects  the  sources 
of   exploitable   power   in   nature   and   the   treasures   of   the   soil   to 
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supervision  by  the  state,  and  determines  in  addition  to  all  this  that 
"a«v  increase  of  land  value,  arising  without  investment  of  labor  or 
capital,  must  he  used  in  the  interest  of  the  public."  Surely,  it's  a 
pity  that  Henry  George  is  no  longer  among  us  to  comment  on  these 
innovations. 

Immediately  thereafter  (Article  156)  we  learn  that  the  Reich, 
wherever  public  interest  is  involved,  has  the  right  of  "socialization," 
that  is  to  say,  the  right  to  transfer  by  way  of  legislation  economic 
property  from  private  to  public  or  semi-public  ownership  and  con- 
trol. The  Reich  may  also  in  case  of  pressing  necessity  decree  the 
consolidation  of  certain  economic  enterprises  or  organizations  for 
the  purpose  of  common  management  on  the  principle  of  self- 
government,  insuring  all  producing  elements  (i.  e.,  employers  and 
employees)  participation  in  such  management. 

Much  will  depend  on  it  what  use  the  legislature  and  the  gov- 
ernment are  going  to  make  of  these  rights.  Extent  and  detail  will 
be  closely  watched  by  economic  and  political  experts  the  world 
over.  So  far,  according  to  press  dispatches,  special  committees 
have  been  constituted  to  delve  into  the  preparatory  work  for  the 
socialization  of  the  following  industries :  coal,  iron,  potassium,  power 
production  and  building  trades.  But  that  is  held  to  be  merely  the 
beginning  of  the  reformation. 

By  the  way  we  may  perhaps  point  out  that  we  have  here  to 
deal  with  a  topic  in  which  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has 
manifested  intense  interest.  After  long  and  animated  debate  the 
Montreal  convention  of  last  June  passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of 
state  ownership  and  democratic  management  of  railways.  The 
division  took  place  in  an  uproarious  tumult  and  revealed  29,059 
against  8349.  Frank  Morrison  led  the  forces  of  the  majority,  while 
Gompers  was  in  opposition. 

To  protect  labor  the  constitution  prescribes  furthermore  that 
every  German  should  be  given  opportunity  to  work,  and  that  in 
so  far  as  that  is  not  possible  "his  necessary  support  shall  be  taken 
care  of"  in, a  way  to  be  defined  by  law  (Article  163).  This  is  an 
attempt  to  counteract  an  evil  en  which  a  certain  I.  W.  W.  agitator 
has  dwelled  as  follows : 

"If  through  an  improved  process,  the  use  of  a  better  machine, 
or  overproduction,  his  (i.  e.,  the  wage  earner's)  services  are  no 
longer  needed,  he  may  be  discharged  ;  and  if  he  can  find  no  other 
master  before  his  slender  savings  are  exhausted,  he  should  starve 
in  silence  and  die  with  the  dignity  befitting  his  high  estate  as  a 
free  man." 
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A  counterpart  to  the  poor  chap  who  would  like  to  work  but 
can  find  no  job  is  the  striker.  What  does  the  German  constitution 
say  about  the  right  to  strike?  We  meet  here  with  the  distinction 
between  moral  and  legal  duty.  Morally  every  German  has  "without 
prejudice  to  his  personal  liberty"  the  duty  to  use  his  intellectual 
and  physical  strength  in  the  interest  of  public  welfare  (Article 
163)  ;  but  "legal  compulsion  is  only  admissible  to  enforce  endan- 
gered rights  or  to  serve  surpassing  exigencies  of  the  public  weal" 
(Article  15,1).  The  text  of  these  stipulations  leaves  a  good  deal 
to  later  interpretation  by  the  government  and  the  courts  of  justice. 
They  read  much  like  platform  planks  proclaimed  by  our  National 
Conventions. 

One  of  the. most  notable  and  novel  features  of  the  constitution 
is  doubtless  the  long  article  165,  devoted  to  those  Industrial  Coun- 
cils which  are  to  supplement  the  Governmental  care  for  the  laboring 
classes.  Within  certain  limits  these  Councils  may  be  compared 
with  certain  industrial  councils  sporadically  existing  in  our  country. 
The  article  is  difficult  to  epitomize  or  to  translate.  It  may  perhaps 
be  rendered  as  follows : 

"The  workingmen  and  employees  are  called  upon  to  take  part 
with  equal  rights  and  in  cooperation  with  the  employers  in  the 
regulation  of  wages  and  working  conditions,  as  well  as  in  the  whole 
economic  development  of  the  productive  forces.  The  organizations 
of  both  sides  and  their  agreements  are  given  recognition. 

"For  the  protection  of  their  social  and  economic  interests  the 
workingmen  and  employees  shall  receive  legal  representation  in 
Workers'  Trade  Councils  as  well  as  in  Workers'  District  Councils 
(which  latter  shall  be  organized  according  to  economic  districts) 
and  in  a  National  Workers'  Council. 

"The  Workers'  District  Councils  and  the  National  Workers' 
Council  shall  meet  with  representatives  of  the  employers  or  other- 
wise interested  groups  in  District  Economic  Councils  and  a  National 
Economic  Council,  in  order  to  discharge  all  economic  tasks  and  to 
cooperate  in  the  execution  of  the  laws  relative  to  socialization. 
Tlie  District  Economic  Council  and  the  National  Economic  Council 
are  to  be  formed  so  as  to  provide  for  representation  therein  of  all 
important  professional  interests,  according  to  their  economic  or 
social  importance." 

Then  follows  a  paragraph  explaining  how  the  National  Eco- 
nomic Council  may  influence  economic  legislation,  after  which  the 
article  continues : 

"The  Workers'  Councils  and  the  Economic  Councils  mav  have 
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conferred  upon  them  the  powers  of  control  and  administration  in 
the  fields  assig-ned  to  them.  Organization  and  task  of  the  Workers' 
Councils  and  of  the  Economic  Councils,  as  well  as  their  relationship 
to  other  self-governing  social  bodies  shall  be  excKisively  within  the 
competency  of  the  'Reich.'  " 

Evidently  the  makers  of  this  constitution  were  anxious  to  pre- 
vent dictatorship  or  anything  approaching-  dictatorship  on  the  part 
of  any  class  or  clique  whatsoever.  The  spirit  of  compromise  and 
tolerance  in  which  this  work  has  been  conceived  will  prevent  op- 
pression of  those  factions  who  are  not  in  power ;  but  if  this  spirit 
is  carried  too  far — perhaps  it  has  not  been  carried  too  far — it  will 
deprive  the  government  of  strength  and  stability.  We  have  touched 
already  above  upon  this  danger  of  instability. 

In  conclusion  a  word  of  warning.  W^hile  the  modernization  of 
Germany  should  be  for  us  an  object  of  greatest  interest,  we  should 
at  the  same  time,  not  overlook  that  political  institutions  can  not 
always  be  transplanted  from  one  continent  to  another  with  impunity. 
The  frequent  appeal  to  the  masses,  and  the  power  increase  of  the 
wage  earner  will  possibly  be  good  for  Germany.  We  do  not  know- 
yet.  But  if  we  should  indulge  in  a  hurry — attempt  to  follow  suit, 
what  undesirable  influence  would  then  be  vested  in  the  illiterate 
negro  of  our  South  and  in  other  ilHterates  that  unfortunately  exist 
within  our  boundaries  ?  We  may  grant  that  the  votes  of  the  Southern 
negroes  are  never  counted  ;  yet  sooner  or  later  they  zvill  be  counted 
to  the  deep  regret  of  many  white  minorities  zvho  do  not  and  zcill 
not  want  to  submit  to  superior  numbers.     Is  it  not  so? 

Therefore,  whatever  importance  may  be  justly  ascribed  to 
Germany's  nation-wide  plebiscites  or  to  her  ubiquitous  Workers' 
Councils,  let  us  proceed  only  slowly  and  gradually  and  cautiously 
with  any  attempt  to  amend  the  constitution  of  these  United  States. 


THE  NEW  MYSTICISM. 

BY   GUY  BOGART. 

"An  American  correspondent  going  home  from  the  field 
in  Europe  'the  long  way  around,'  met  an  old  Persian  Master 
on  the  road  to  Damascus.  With  the  sage  was  his  nearest  dis- 
ciple, also  a  Persian  ;  in  fact  the  young  man  was  so  loved  that 
he  had  been  changed  from  discipleship  to  sonship.  This  young 
Persian  became  very  devoted  to  the  American.  They  stood 
together  for  a  moment  in  silence,  when  the  time  for  parting 
came.  The  old  Master  drew  near  and  said : 
.  "  'It  is  good  to  see  you  place  your  hands  together.  To  me 
it  is  a  symbol  of  the  marriage  of  the  East  and  the  West,  for 
the  East  and  West  must  mate.  Long  ago  the  East  went  up  to 
God  and  the  West  went  down  to  men.  The  East  has  learned 
Vision  and  the  West  has  learned  Action.  These  two  must  meet 
and  mate  again  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  splendor  of 
earth.  The  East  has  lifted  its  soul  to  the  hills  and  held  fast  to 
its  memory  of  the  Father's  House.  The  West  has  descended  into 
the  folds  of  the  valley,  and  won  from  agony  and  isolation  its 
efficacy  in  material  things.  And  now  the  mystic  is  looking  down 
and  the  materialist  is  looking  up.  Soon  their  hands  shall  join 
— like  your  two  hands  in  mine — and  there  shall  be  great  joy 
in  the  Father's  House.'  " 

— Will  Levington  Comfort  in   The  Hive. 

"  'Tis  a  mystery  why  the  mist  wraiths 

Veil   vistaed   views,   sometimes. 

Or  moods  send  heart  mad  discords 

Athwart  bell  clarioned  chimes. 

"But  mists  must  melt  with  magic 

Of  sun-glad,  gleaming  light. 
And  rudest  noise  yield  music. 
To  hearts,  low-tuned  aright." 

— Dr.  G.  Henri  Bogart. 

In  spite  of  the  old  truism  that  there  is  nothing-  new  under  the 
sun,  we  hear  much  of  the  new  world,  the  new  race,  the  new  state — 
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everything  new.  Truth  is  eternal,  without  beginning  or  ending,  but 
its  rephrasement  in  the  Hght  of  changing  human  understanding  is 
essential.     And  so  the  new  mysticism. 

If  new  'tis  news. 
'Tis  news  to  the  pews, 
But  to  him  who  hews 
And  to  you  if  you  choose 
'Tis  easy  to  use. 

New?  Yes.  to  those  of  the  office  and  shop  and  mill.  To  most 
of  those  who  tread  the  great  highway  of  life  engrossed  in  business 
this  new  mysticism  (or  the  old  mysticism)  is  the  "unknown  God" 
to  which  they  are  unconsciously  turning  in  yearning  worship.  The 
spiral  cycles  the  races  have  progressed  have  included  much  that  is 
seemingly  lost,  and  we  need  not  worry  about  what  has  gone  before 
in  the  world.  There  are  needs  to  be  met  to-day.  and  there  is  material 
to  meet  these  needs.  The  means  of  bridging  the  gap  is  the  new 
element. 

There  are  ever  hunger  cries  in  the  cities,  and  grains  and  fruits 
on  the  distant  farms.  Transportation  is  the  connecting  link.  There 
is  a  need  (or  a  supposed  need)  for  coin  and  jewels:  while  distant 
lands  are  rich  in  minerals  and  gems.  Commercialism  and  the  spirit 
of  adventure  satisfy  the  cravings  of  those  in  the  crowded  centers 
for  the  baubles  and  the  necessities  alike. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  spiritual  himger  for  something  more  satis- 
fying than  has  been  taught  to  the  maj.ority  of  the  race  in  the  name 
of  religions  during  the  past  thousands  of  years.  But  there  is  never 
a  human  need  without  a  source  of  supply.  The  mountains  and 
high  plateaus  of  the  world  hold  something  more  precious  than  gold 
and  gems.  There  is  the  spiritual  food  for  lack  of  which  the  world 
is  starving. 

The  "new"  element  in  mysticism  is  to  transfer  this  mountain- 
top  understanding  to  the  plains.  We  would  not  transport  a  gold  mine 
to  New  York  City,  nor  would  we  take  the  ancient  wisdom  tc5  all 
humanity.  But  there  is  much  of  occult  knowledge  for  which  the 
masses  are  prepared  and  the  new  mysticism  would  carry  these  facts 
to  all  who  are  crying  for  them. 

There  will  be  new  foods  in  this  spiritual  diet  which  even  those 
who  hunger  for  will  not  at  first  like.  Those  whose  systems  are 
deranged  by  years  of  unnatural  foods  do  not  take  kindly  to  whole- 
some food  of  a  physical  nature.  The  children  of  the  dead  end  when 
brought  into  the  school  restaurants  have  so  long  fed  on  pickles  that 
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bread  or  milk  throws  them  into  violent  sickness.  No  more  will 
those,  in  many  cases,  long  accustomed  to  the  spiritual  malnutritous 
adulterations,  be  able  to  assimilate  a  full  spiritual  diet  without 
difficulty.  But  the  starving  souls  will  accept  the  new  food  because 
they  realize  instinctively  that  it  is  the  source  of  renewed  life  and 
strength. 

The  world  is  bankrupt  and  civilization  ready  for  the  scrapheap. 
From  the  ruins  comes  the  bright'  flower  of  mysticism,  which  has 
blossomed  thru  all  the  ages,  but  found  scant  place  for  development 
in  western  materialism.  Xow  that  this  western  materialism  has 
fallen,  drenched  in  blood,  amid  the  din  of  cannon  ;  and  the  golden . 
dream  of  money  kings  has  turned  to  the  nightmare  of  disillusion- 
ment, the  lovely  flower  of  mysticism  springs  up  to  cover  the  ugly 
scar  that  civilization  has  left  upon  the  body  of  nature.  From  the 
mountain  plateaus  and  sheltered  ravines  the  seeds  of  truth  are  finding 
lodgement  in  the  plains  and  valleys  long  usurped  by  the  ranker 
growth  of  commercialism. 

Scoffers  there  will  yet  be,  though  the  world  in  general  is  turning 
to  an  acceptance  of  some  of  the  demonstrated  truths  of  mysticism. 
The  many  will  not  penetrate  to  the  esoteric  understanding  of  life. 
The  brightness  of  that  light  is  not  for  them — that  is  perhaps  the 
task  of  some  far-distant  future  "new  mysticism."  The  rays  from 
the  light,  however,  travel  far  and  in  the  faintest  glow  ther'e  is  healing 
power  and  comforting  assurance. 

"Prove  these  things"  is  the  constant  challenge  of  the  world.  My 
answer  is  "live  them."  The  world  says,  "we  do  not  believe  in 
metaphysics."  Neither  do  I,  and  the  new  mysticism  has  nothing  to 
do  with  any  such  philosophy.  Mysticism  is  the  safe  course  between 
the  Scylla  of  materialism  and  the  Charybdis  of  metaphysics.  We 
learn  not  to  become  extremists  in  either  direction.  A  balancing  of 
Eastern  mysticism  and  of  Western  commercialism  and  materialism 
is  the  heart  of  the  new  spiritual  urge. 

The  new  mysticism  is  not  found  in  a  life  lived  apart  from  our 
fellows,  but  by  alternating  mountain-top  meditations  and  quick- 
throbbing  man-to-man  contact  on  the  highways  of  life  and  in  the 
market  place. 

We  read  much  of  the  life  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  That  does 
not  mean  a  hiding  of  the  body.  Many  of  the  early  and  middle  age 
Christians  hid  away  from  the  populace  as  hermits  or  in  monasteries. 
They  did  much  good — and  much  harm — for  themselves.  They 
accomplished  deeds  of  worth  for  the  world,  there  can  be  no  question 
of  that.     Other  religions,  too,  have  sent  their  votaries  into  seclusion 
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and  separation.  For  the  masses — for  people  like  you  and  me — 
neither  society  nor  the  individual  needs  such  a  hiding  from  the 
world  to-day  (if  they  ever  did,  but  there  is  no  use  bothering  about 
the  past.) 

Here  I  may  remark  that  the  Masters  know  their  own  work  best 
and  it  is  probably  well  in  exceptional  cases,  for  special  purposes,  to 
take  an  individual  or  group  of  individuals  apart  from  the  general 
populace  and  separate  them  for  rigid  preparation  in  mystic  service. 
We  need  not  enter  this  phase  of  mysticism.  ^ly  message  is  for  a 
popular  presentation  of  some  of  the  most  elementary  questions  and 
for  a  hamionizing  of  all  the  various  elements,  spiritual,  economic  and 
otherwise,  for  a  unified  meeting  of  the  challenge  of  life.  The  new 
mysticism  deals  with  spiritual  discernment  of  the  people. 

"Hid  Avith  Christ,"  to  return  to  the  topic.  But  Christ  lived 
among  the  men  of  the  street ;  it  was  they  who  needed  his  message, 
then  as  now.  He  fasted  alone  in  the  w^ilderness  and  took  his  select 
chelas  to  the  Mount  of  the  Sermon ;  He  agonized  alone  in  the 
Garden — but  He  died  between  two  thieves  from  the  proletariat 
and  was  wept  over  by  a  redeemed  w-oman  from  the  street.  "Hid 
with  Christ"  means  hidden  from  the  miasma  of  fear — and  hundreds 
of  other  meanings  as  well.  H  we  would  be  hid  with  Christ  (and 
of  course  I  mean  the  mystic  Christ )  we  will  find  Him  revealed  in 
ourselves,  the  final  realization  when  we  are  in  very  truth  Christ- 
principle.  This  standard  is  lived  in  the  temple,  on  the  street  corner, 
wherever  social  life  throws  men  and  women  into  common  haunts. 

I  may  well  pause  just  a  moment  to  explain  the  meanings  of 
the  mystic  Christ.  3.1any  volumes  may  be  found  for  those  further 
interested  in  the  subject.  From  a  little  volume  (  Gems  of  Mysti- 
cism)   I  select  these  explanatory  paragraphs: 

"The  mystic  Christ  is  not  a  personality,  but  a  Divine  Essence. 
It  is  a  spiritual  emanation  from  the  Godhead,  the  Son  of  God  or 
the  Godhead  in  its  creative  aspect :  that  3^Iystic  Power  or  Principle 
which  fructifies  and  animates  all  manifestations  of  life.  It  is  the 
Divine  Creative  Force,  a  great  stream  of  life-giving,  creative  essence 
which  manifests  in  all  things  on  all  planes  as  the  animating  Principle 
of  the  ( )ne  Life. 

"The  Christ-force,  therefore,  is  the  animating  Power  back  of 
all  life  and  evolution — physical,  mental,  psychic,  spiritual.  In  Nature 
it  is  the  unquenchable  urge  toward  perfection  which  adapts  the 
organism  to   its   environment.     Among  men   it   is   the   divine  urge 
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toward  union  with  God  ;  the  effort  to  'bring  the  divine  within  them 
into  harmony  with  the  divine  in  the  universe.'  " 

We  must  distinguish  clearly  between  the  Christprinciple  and 
the  personahty  of  the  man  Jesus  "who  manifested  an  individuah- 
zation  of  this  force  to  a  superlative  degree." 

My  own  search  in  this  life-span  began  with  early  recollections 
back  to  about  my  sixth  year.  The  thirty  years  since  that  time  have 
enabled  me  just  to  begin  to  get  my  feet  fairly  well  on  the  outer 
path  across  which  play  the  shadowy  reflections  of  the  light  ahead. 
I  am  rushing  to  the  world  from  year  to  year  with  my  partly- 
understood  realization,  like  the  apostle  who  rushed  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  blaster  to  seek  his  brother  with  the  glad  cry,  "I  have 
found  the   Christ." 

In  school,  college,  pulpit,  factory  and  mill,  directing  construc- 
tion gangs,  in  offices,  and  in  the  soul-exhausting  grind  of  the  news- 
paper game  my  soul  growth  has  been  among  men.  But  there  have 
been  many  rebellious  moments  when  I  have  turned  my  back  on  mv 
mission  to  the  world  and  have  pined  with  a  terrible  longing  to  C[uit 
and  just  "enjoy"  a  life  of  seeking  apart  from  men.  in  some  secluded 
corner  of  the  earth.  But  all  the  while,  even  as  I  yearned  to  get 
away  from  the  mad  rush — to  live  more  or  less  the  life  of  a  recluse, 
to  hide  within  the  cloister — as  I  have  hungered  for  the  quiet  of 
the  temple  cell  as  in  past  lives — still,  something  within  has  urged 
me  ever  to  the  heart  of  action,  to  taking  up  the  banner  for  the 
under  dog,  to  bear  aloft  the  torch  of  light  as  I  understood  it.  All 
this,  because  the  tirge  of  the  new  mysticism  was  the  driving  power 
of  my  life  from  infancy,  even  though  not  at  first  understood. 

Much  time  was  spent  in  chasing  will-o'-the-wisps  of  organiza- 
tions which  I  pointed  out  to  my  audiences  by  oration  and  pen  as  the 
light  of  the  world.  But  all  the  while  the  real  light  kept  shining  in 
my  soul,  even  as  it  is  in  your  own.  Finally.  I  looked  within  and 
found  the  way  led  from  within  outward.  Gradually  my  desire  to 
leave  the  busy  marts  of  trade  became  less  urgent.  They  have  not 
died  out — there  are  too  many  reincarnations  of  the  temple  behind 
me.  T  still  love  the  meditations  of  the  study  and  the  forest,  but  my 
social  consciousness  drives  me  relentlessly  into  the  thick  of  the  battle. 

The  same  urge  led  me  to  seek  a  far  goal  as  a  propagandist  of 
all  beauty,  to  coordinate  the  best  in  all  groups  of  seekers :  not  to 
unite  them  in  organization  but  in  purj^ose  and  tolerance — to  be  an 
inter-group  messenger.  Tn  the  years  that  T  have  been  giving  this 
service,  the  light  has  broken  more  and  more  clearly  for  me.  Teachers 
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have  come  into  my  life  and  guided  me  along  the  way.    So.  some  day 
soon  will  come  to  the  race  the  Master. 

He  comes ! 

The  Master,  to  redeem  the  world. 
Long  ages  have  we  waited  for  his  coming. 
Weary  centuries  of  warfare  and  strife; 
But  mankind  was  not  ready  for  the  coming 
Of  the  new  Master 

Until,  purged  by  bloodshed  and  weakness, 
The  vaunted  institutions  and  learning 
Have  demonstrated  the  limitation  of  things  material. 
Now  is  man  ready  to  turn  once  again 
A  yearning  heart  to  God. 
My  ego  hath  worked  through  karma 
Until,  purged,  the  light  breaks  forth  anew 
Upon  my  inner  mind. 
I  see  myself  in  priestly  robes 
And  dimly  sense  the  other  days 
When  in  temple  service  my  lives  were  spent. 
Memories  of  those  incarnations  broke  upon  my  childhood 
And  sanctified  my  early  years. 
To  the  priesthood  of  orthodoxy  was  I  called. 
Only  to  find  how  through  organization 
And  alliance  with  worldly  forces  of  greed  and  exploitation 
The  church  had  failed  of  Christ's  great  mission. 
Sadly  I  turned  from  the  altar,  abandoning  the  pulpit. 
In  mazes  of  materialism  I  sought  solace 
And  satisfaction  where  these  were  not. 
The  lesson  learned,  inward  turned  my  search. 
Through  mysticism  learned  I  the  pathway  rare 
'     And  discovered  my  true  mission  of  service. 

A  propagandist  I  became  of  everything  Beautiful, 

For  beauty  is  of  God  ; 

And  lo!  I  found  naught  but  beauty  in  the  universe 

Albeit  hidden  oft  by  man's  wrong  thoughts. 

And  love  of  power  and  profits. 

In  California's  sunny  land. 

Cradle  of  the  new  race, 

I  found  souls  with  whom  my  comrade  wife  and  I 

In  other  lives  had  served. 

Here  we  work  and  wait  together 

For  the  coming  of  the  Master, 

Humanity's  greatest  teacher  of  all  the  ages. 

Who  alone  has  power  and  wisdom 

To  guide  the  race 

Into  the  glories  of  the  New  World. 

Perhaps  there  are  some  who  will  still  find  their  mission  in  the 
seclusion  of  meditation  apart  from  their  fellows.     For  these  I  have 
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no  word  of  censure.  The  ways  to  Attainment  are  many.  I  do  think, 
however,  that  for  far  the  greater  majority  the  Hfe  of  balanced 
meditation  and  action  is  the  course  that  will  bring  realization.  Most 
of  us  lack  the  opportunity  to  live  our  lives  otherwise,  no  matter 
how  urgent  the  appeal :  and  it  is  well  that  it  is  so.  in  so  far  as  we 
are  compelled  to  work  out  our  adjustment  on  the  natural  plane  of 
fellowship. 

Often  I  seek  Avhat  I  have  called  my  council  tree.  It  is  a  big 
eucalyptus,  close  to  a  busy  switching  yard  of  the  largest  western 
railroad,  with  one  of  Southern  California's  main  highways  also, 
close  at  hand — switch  engines,  through  trains,  street  cars,  hundreds 
of  automobiles,  the  busy  march  of  crowds  on  the  sidewalk.  I  shut 
my  eyes  and  the  hum  blends  into  the  sound  of  a  mighty  waterfall. 
But  no  difference — waterfall  or  the  hum  of  traffic — both  are  mani- 
festations of  God  working  through  varying  instrumentalities  and 
are  equally  beautiful  to  me.  Here  I  can  meditate  for  a  moment — 
seldom  more  than  five  or  ten  minutes — but  how  frequently  the 
mountain-top  experience  of  the  day  has  here  taken  place,  giving 
courage  and  strength  for  the  rough  places  of  the  day's  journey. 

It  was  under  my  council  tree,  as  I  sat  before  coming  to  my 
study  as  I  write  to-day  on  this  chapter,  that  my  brother  Karl  came 
to  me  from  the  spirit  world  with  the  following  message : 

"Do  you  want  my  opinion  as  a  dweller  in  the  spirit  world  about 
your  new  mysticism?  It  is  just  this — that  you  keep  your  writing 
in  the  elementary  stages,  for  the  time  being  at  any  rate.  I  understand 
perfectly  well  that  you  see  beyond  the  primary  steps  and  it  is  good 
of  you  to  turn  back  to  adapt  your  knowledge  to  the  masses  of 
people  who  haven't  considered  this  matter  seriously. 

"The  mysticism  which  will  help  the  world  the  most  is  that 
which  gets  the  attention  of  the  general  run  of  humanity.  Even  I, 
who  have  been  eighteen  years  in  spirit  land  know  next  to  nothing 
about  the  bigger  aspects  of  mysticism.  But  there  is  much  of  ad- 
vantageous nature  in  the  elementary  steps  of  occultism  that  a  quick- 
ening of  thought  along  that  line  will  develop  many  for  the  farther 
reaches  of  mysticism. 

"The  new  mysticism  will  reach  far  into  the  deeper  realms  of 
spiritual  adventure ;  it  will  also  travel  much  the  simpler  highways 
of  ordinary  living.  Help  the  boys  over  here  by  awakening  their 
parents  and  friends.  Interworld  communication  is  such  a  simple 
link  in  the  bigger  plans  of  mysticism  as  you  understand  it — but'as 
one  who  is  working  hard  to  help  in  simple  ways.  I  plead  with  you 
to  go  into  the  market  places  and  shout  the  message  that  the  dead 
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are  yet  living.  I  am  active — just  came  from  my  flower-garden  to 
hold  this  talk  with  you.  ( Can't  you  smell  the  exquisite  odors  of 
our  flowers?) 

"That  is  all  the  plea  I  wanted  to  make,  Guy.  The  new  mysti- 
cism must  not  neglect  the  millions  who  came  over  here  recently 
through  war  and  disease." 

I  am  not  calling  upon  you  to  come  out  of  your  religions — just 
read  a  little  more  into  them.  You  can  function  anywhere  if  you 
learn  the  meaning  of  the  new  mysticism.  Let  us  get  this  matter 
straight.  Let  society  serve  the  individual.  Don't  bow  to  symbols. 
The  old  Atlanteans  and  the  more  modern  Zoroastrians  did  not 
worship  the  sun  ;  the  Catholic  does  not  worship  the  images  of  his 
shrines :  Christians  do  not  worship  the  cross ;  Buddhists  do  not 
worship  the  images  of  Buddha.  All  are  but  symbols  of  the  God- 
idea  variously  expressed.  The  symbol  matters  not  as  long  as  you 
understand  the  Christ-principle  back  of  all  signs.  Awaken,  beloved. 
The  State  and  every  other  social  organism  should  serve  the  indi- 
vidual. Seldom  has  there  flourished  an  institution  dedicated  to  the 
use  of  the  individual ;  yet  such  is  the  demand  of  the  new  mysti- 
cism. Social  life  must  cease  to  be  the  crushing  progression  of  the 
Juggernaut. 

True  it  is  that  the  best  of  each  individual  must  be  given  to 
the  service  of  the  social  body.  Only  in  and  through  brotherhood 
can  the  soul  progress.  The  individual  man  or  woman,  however, 
has  the  same  right  as  the  collectivity  to  demand  justice. 

The  collectivity  must  exist  primarily  for  the  greatest  good  of  the 
individual,  while  the  individual  must  give  his  all  for  the  collectivity. 
Socialized  structures  are  you  and  me  and  the  other  fellow.  True, 
we,  in  our  group-relationship  give  rise  to  the  group-soul ;  still  there 
is  no  call  for  a  surrender  of  our  individuality  in  this  you-me-him 
combination. 

Individualism,  by  no  means  :  individuality,  ves. 

Institutionalism,  never :   free  cooperation,  always. 

Only  on  a  basis  of  mystic  understanding  is  it  possible  to  work 
out  the  balance  between  the  individual  and  society.  A  blending 
of  the  factors  such  as  is  needed  can  never  come  from  the  material- 
istic plane. 

Another  thought — this  individual  I  have  spoken  of — this  man- 
being — is  himself  a  highly  organized  society  :  coordinating  and  co- 
operating societies  and  colonies  balanced  and  adjusted  into  a  har- 
monious whole  (when  we  permit  them  to  function).  I  am  the 
State ;  I  am  the  God  ;  I  am  the  Group-soul  of  millions  of  soul-entities. 
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I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  it  all.  the  origin  and  the  goal ;  but 
I  am  thoroughly  aware  of  the  fact  that  my  ego  is  responsible  for 
the  well-being  of  these  individual  cell-citizens  that  compose  my 
various  bodies — physical,  astral,  mental.  They  live  for  me ;  no  less 
must  I  live  for  them.  Perhaps  when  I  have  learned  more  closely 
the  relation  between  me  and  myself  in  my  bodies  I  shall  know 
more  how  to  deal  with  me  and  myself  in  the  broader  social  expres- 
sion of  myself. 

Is  prohibition  a  social  question?  Then  solve  the  social-prohibi- 
tion problem  of  your  own  little  soul-kingdom.  Feed  your  cells 
pure,  nourishing  foods.  If  your  breath  is  foul  from  improper 
food,  and  the  State  is  composed  of  millions  like  you,  do  you  expect 
sweet  incense  to  arise  from  your  collectivity?  If  your  cell-collec- 
tivities are  vibrating  on  a  low  plane,  do  you  expect  the  nation- 
collectivity  to  function  on  a  high  plane? 

Solve  the  problems  at  home  while  solving  the  broader  problems 
within  the  nations.  Both  are  one — there  is  only  one  Life  in  the 
universe,  of  which  the  you-me-him  are  manifestations  of  the  great 
I  Am  That  I  Am.    So  simple  is  the  root-study  of  the  new  mysticism. 

Of  ultimate  and  infinite  and  eternal  I  do  not  know ;  I  speak  of 
the  God  my  consciousness  has  thus  far  evolved  to.  Of  these  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  in  another  place.  Their  "solution"  is  not  a  part 
of  the  primary  stages  at  least  of  the  New  Mysticism.  We  can 
develop  .to  an  unbelievable  height  by  assimilating  the  relative  truth 
of  the  present  dispensation.  Do  not  worry  about  the  other  fellow's 
conception  of  these  fundamental  guesses.  A  reverent  conception 
of  the  workings  of  the  Life-Force  will  be  all  that  is  required.  I 
wear  a  silver  ring  hammered  out  by  hand  by  some  Indian  and  bear- 
ing his  tribal  insignia  of  the  Great  Spirit.  They  meant  God  to  him  ; 
and  they  mean  God  to  me ;  what  matter  if  the  God  appears  to  us  in 
difTerent  forms?  That  Indian  and  I  are  one  in  our  search.  The 
new,  mysticism  recognized  only  the  search  and  is  never  critical. 
"Narrow  is  the  way"  and  if  you  pass  through  it  will  be  without 
any  tenets  and  creeds  and  minus  your  beloved  organizations.  These 
are  all  right  as  crutches  and  helps  at  certain  stages,  but  you  will 
find  none  of  them  on  The  Way. 

Make  clear  the  truth  as  you  see  it,  for  thereby  will  greater 
light  shine  through  you.  Awaken  to  the  possibilities  of  each  hour. 
Presume  not  to  know  the  infinite,  but  do  not  refrain  from  investi- 
gations whose  ultimate  goal  is  infinity.  The  only  point  to  be  re- 
membered while  seeking  the  infinite  is  that  religion  is  meant  to  be 
lived  on  earth.     It  is  all  very  beautiful  to  live  in  the  clouds — but 
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I  doubt  if  it  is  more  helpful  either  to  the  individual  or  to  the  world 
than  the  life  of  the  gross  materialist. 

Idealism  hitched  to  the  world's  plow  is  what  is  needed.  Emer- 
son advised  us  to  hitch  our  wagon  to  a  star.  Perhaps  it  amounts 
to  the  same  thing  in  the  long  run,  but  I  prefer  the  emphasis  on  the 
earth  work  to  be  accomplished.  The  leaven  of  mysticism  won't 
help  much  if  kept  on  a  shelf.  It  has  to  get  mixed  with  the  dough 
to  perform  its  work — and  it  is  surprising  what  an  amount  of  work 
a  little  leaven  can  accomplish. 

We  must  not  confuse  mysticism  with  mystery.  ^lysticism  will 
clear  away  mystery.  To  understand  the  two  most  revolutionary 
figures  in  American  literature  ( for  the  viewpoint  of  giving  a  new 
form  and  content  in  their  message,  the  one  particularly  to  the 
grown-aways,  and  the  other  primarily  to  the  children) — I  refer  to 
Walt  Whitman  and  L.  Frank  Baum — one  must  read  them  with  the 
mystic  concept  in  mind.  The  mystic  sees  the  hidden  meaning  of  all 
acts — for  mysticism  is  above  all  else  teleological.  There  is  no  room 
for  chance  in  the  concept  of  mysticism,  though  you  may  gain  much 
good  from  the  teachings  of  mysticism  even  though  agnostic  on  the 
question  of  a  first  cause.  My  own  soul  prefers  to  recognize  the 
heavenly  in  the  simplest  acts,  and  I  do  not  think  there  are  any 
complexities  in  life.  I  like  to  think  of  every  act  as  linked  in  the 
One  infinite  tune,  as  in  my 

VOICES  FROM  THE  SHOWER. 

(A  Little  Song  for  Lucy.) 

She  was  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  shower, 
And  awoke  at  the  midnight  hour. 
Raindrops  fell  softly. 
While  a  little  bird  in  sheltered  nook 
,  Sang  cheerily  in  the  darkness  of  the  storm, 

Prelude  to  heavenly  music. 
Again  she  dozed,  as  astral  concert 
Uplifted  her  soul. 
She  awoke  in  the  morn 

And  her  light  within  dispelled  the  lingering  clouds  of  the  storm. 
A  i)each  bud  had  emerged  from  the  flowers  at  her  window, 
And  the  barren  fig  limbs  green-budded  into  resurrection. 
While  the  music  of  infinite  voices 
In  harmonies  exquisite 
Kept  tune  with  her  heart. 

To  summarize,  the  Xew  Mysticism  is  not  new  except  to  those 
who  have  failed  to  look  to  the  God  within.     It  is  a  call  to  the  ideal- 
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ism  of  the  race,  to  a  living^  of  the  Utopias  of  which  men  have 
dreamed,  to  the  actuaHzation  of  comradeship,  to  the  reaHzation  of 
brotherhood.  It  is  tolerant  always  and  dogmatic  never.  It  is 
God-in-action — your  own  God.  whatever  that  conception  may  be. 
It  is  the  basis  of  the  cooperative  commonwealth  of  humanity — a 
blending  of  the  economics,  idealism  and  health-seeking  of  the  races 
— an  understanding  and  living  of  truths  we  have  long  thought  were 
only  for  sermon-texts,  the  harnessing  of  occult  forces  to  our  lives 
and  the  knowledge  that  occultism  is  only  science  older  grown. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  WANDERLURE. 

BY    LOUISE    MALLINXKRODT    KUEFFNER. 

0  for  the  aches  and  joys  of  the  wanderkire ! 

A  law  is  held  deep  in  the  core  of  things 

That  the  "God"  would  be  "1,"  that  the  "I"  would  be  "God" ; 

That  all  things  urge  and  flow  and  seek. 

That  the  world  evolves  to  greater  and  greater  growths. 

The  birds  and  the  streams  and  the  tireless  wind — 
They  are  wanderers  all. 

1  hail  the  buoyancy,  strength,  and  joy  of  these  wandering  things. 
I  too  am  of  you,  and  drink  the  rich  red  wine  in  your  love. 

All  things  lift  wings  for  the  heaven-blue  faraway. 
Where  dwell  the  Ideal,  and  bliss,  and  love,  and  "God" — 
But  man,  strayed  stranger,  with  eyelight  blurred,  too  often  lifts  but 
listless  uncertain  wings 

O  Heart,  rekindle  the  Light  that  we  lost  as  we  grew  to  be  Man  ! 
Help  us  to  find — Self's  vision — the  kingdom  within — 
So  may  we  find  the  homeward  way  and  the  far  homestrand  we  have 
left ! 

Ah,  blame  men  not,  that,  yielding  to  the  homewoe's  ceaseless  urge, 

They  yearn  from  land  to  land,  from  fruit  to  fruit, 

Seeking  ever  the  golden  shores  of  desire ; 

For  the  lore  which  they  learn :  that  no  fruit  can  fill — 

Is  proof  of  our  birth  as  the  sons  of  infinite  God. 

And  some  of  us  feel  the  urge  as  a  vague  unrest  in  the  marrow  and 

blood, 
And  follow  the  thousand  voices  of  flowers  and  birds  and  streams  and 

men, 
(And  oh,  they  are  fair)  — 
Now  hither,  now  thither,  and  live  the  vagabond's  restless  life. 

And  some  of  us  give  the  seeking  a  shape. 

As  gold  or  fame,  as  wife  and  home  and  child,  as  life's  labor  loved,  as 
the  Grail's  red  heart ; 
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And  anon,  grown  weary  of  change,  or  the  stranger's  cool  or  bland  or 

bitter  words. 
Hearing  the  still  insistent  voice  of  mere  four  walls  and  soil  become 

dear. 
Feeling  the  pull  of  yearning  roots  scant-earthed. 

We  long  for  rest — ah  rest — and  think  we  have  found  what  we  sought — 
(But  deep  deep  in  the  soul  the  urge  still  lives). 

Ah,  let  not  me  ever  be  fain  to  lie  still  and  dream  the  dream  of  the 

lotus-land ; 
Nor,  though  I  live  not  the  vagabond's  careless  fevered  life, 
Let  me  ever  forego  the  joys  of  the  wanderlure ! 
Through  all  life  let  me  be  the  Wanderer  still,  and  follow  the  soul's 

faint  gleam  to  the  end ; 
Through  all  life  let  me  keep  my  faith 
In  the  deep  blue  distances   of   dreams  and   desires  and  beauties  not 

known,  and  the  old  old  trail  of  the  homeward  quest ! 

A  Wanderer  ?    Yes ;  and  yet, 

With  the  great  Form  of  the  Whole  close-clasped  in  my  heart, 

Let  me  feel  at  every  moment,  too,  God's  breath  the  One  and  the  All, 

The  great  world-breath  in  which  is  held  all  time  and  space. 

And  in  which  the  wanderlure  is  at  rest. 


MOODS  OF  MANHATTAN 

By 
LOUISE  MALLINCKRODT  KUEFFNER 

Price,  $1.25. 

Edwin  Markham  writes: 

"Your  purpose  is  an  excellent  one — the  purpose  to  give  us  a  sense 
of  the  pulsing  reality  of  our  modern  Babylon. 

I  am  reading  with  keen  interest  your  poetic  interpretation  of  the  sad 
mad  glad  rushes  of  life  surging  thru  the  man-made  cliffs  and  canyons  of 
our  tumultuous  metropolis.  And  there  are  times  when  you  flash  forth 
unforgettable  phrases,  phrases  of  power  and  beauty. 

These  moods  have  interest  not  only  for  the  dweller  and  wayfarer  in 
Manhattan,  but  for  all  who  thrill  to  the  life  of  the  great  modern  City." 
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THE  NORTH  SEA 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  HEINRICH   HEINE 

Translated  by  HOWARD  MUMFORD  JONES 

Heine's  poems  on  the  North  Sea  rank  among 
the  highest  of  a  small  group  of  ocean  poems  in 
which  Swinburne,  Landor,  Arnold,  Meredith, 
Tennyson  and  Browning  are  some  of  the  stars  of 
equal  magnitude. 

Heine's  ocean  was  not  the  North  Sea.  It  was 
rather  a  philosophical  ocean,  the  ocean  that  is 
everywhere  a  gray  and  melancholy  waste. 

Cloth,  $1.00 
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BOOKS  OF  DR.  PAUL  CARUS 


THE  GOSPEL  OF  BUDDHA 

Photographic  reproduction  of  edition  de  luxe.     Illustrated  by  O. 
Kopetzky.  Pocket  edition,  $L00 

THE  DHARMA 

Or  the  Religion  of  Enlightenment.     An  Exposition  of  Buddhism 
New  edition.  Paper,  50c 

THE  CROWN  OF  THORNS 

A  Story  of  the  Time  of  Christ.    Illustrated.  Cloth,  $1.00 

THE  CHIEF'S  DAUGHTER 

A  Legend  of  Niagara.    Illustrated.  Cloth,  $1.00 

EROS  AND  PSYCHE 

A  Fairy  Tale  of  Ancient  Greece,  Retold  After  Apuleius.     Illus- 
trated. Cloth,  $1.50 

GOETHE  AND  SCHILLER'S  XENIONS 

New  and  revised  edition,  with  additional  notes  on  classical  prosody 
in  the  Introduction.  Cloth,  $1.00 

FRIEDRICH  SCHILLER 

A  Sketch  of  His  Life  and  an  Appreciation  of  his  Poetry.     lUus- 
trated.  Boards,  75c 

THE  BRIDE  OF  CHRIST 

A  Study  in  Christian  Legend  Lore.     Illustrated  Cloth,  75c 

ANGELUS  SILESIUS 

A  Selection  from  the  Rhymes  of  a  German  Mystic.    Translated  in 
the  original  meter.     Illustrated.  Cloth,  $1.00 

TRUTH,  AND  OTHER  POEMS 

Truth.  Time,  Love,  De  Rerum  Natura,  Death. 

Cloth,  $1.00;  boards,  50c 

GOETHE 

With  Special  Consideration  of  His  Philosophy.     Illustrated. 

Cloth,  $3.00 

THE  VENUS  OF  MILO 

An  Archeological  Study  of  the  Goddess  of  Womanhood.     Illus- 
trated. Cloth,  $1.00 

VIRGIL'S  PROPHECY  ON  THE  SAVIOUR'S  BIRTH 

Boards,  50c 

A  Photogravure  Portrait  of  Dr.  Paul  Cams,  suitable  for  framing,  is  now 
ready.  Price,  $1.00 
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THE  EARLY  MATHEMATICAL 
MANUSCRIPTS  OF  LEIBNIZ 

PUBLISHED  BY  CARL  IMMANUEL  GERHARDT.    TRANSLATED  FROM  THE 
LATIN  TEXTS  WITH  CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  NOTES 

By  J.    M.   CHILD 

Cloth,  $1.50 

A  study  of  the  early  mathematical  work  of  Leibniz  seems  to  be  of  importance  for  at 
least  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  Leibniz  was  certainly  not  alone  among  great  men  in 
presenting  in  his  early  work  almost  all  the  important  mathematical  ideas  contained  in  his 
mature  work.  In  the  second  place,  the  main  ideas  of  his  philosophy  are  to  be  attributed 
to  his  mathematical  work,  and  not  vice  versa.  The  manuscripts  of  Leibniz,  which  have 
been  preserved  with  such  great  care  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Hanover,  show,  perhaps 
more  clearly  than  his  published  work,  the  great  importance  which  Leibniz  attached  to 
suitable  notation  in  mathematics  and,  it  may  be  added,  in  logic  generally.  He  was,  perhaps, 
the  earliest  to  realize  fully  and  correctly  the  important  influence  of  a  calculus  on  discovery. 
Since  the  time  of  Leibniz,  this  truth  has  been  recognized,  explicitly  or  implicitly,  by  all 
the  greatest  mathematical  analysts. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  connect  with  this  great  idea  of  the  importance  of  a  calculus  in 
assisting  deduction  the  many  unfinished  plans  of  Leibniz;  for  instance,  his  projects  for  an 
encyclopaedia  of  all  science,  of  a  general  science,  of  a  calculus  of  logic,  and  so  on. 
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Saccheri's  Euclides  Vindicatus 

Edited  and  translated  by 

GEORGE  BRUCE  HALSTED 

Latin-English  edition  of  the  first  non-Euclidean  Geometry  published  in  Milan,  1733 
Pages,  2&0  Cloth,  $?.oo 

A  geometric  endeavor  in  which  are  estabHshed  the  foundation  principles 
of  universal  geometry,  with  special  reference  to  Tuiclid's  Parallel  Postulate. 
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PARACELSUS 

HIS    PERSONALITY    AND    INFLUENCE    AS    A    PHYSICIAN, 
CHEMIST  AND  REFORMER 

By  JOHN  MAXSON  STILLMAN 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Stanford  University 

Cloth,  $2 . 00 

Theophrastns  Bombastiis  von  Hohenheim,  called  Paracelsus,  is  one 
of  the  important  although  little  known  originators  of  scientific  method  in 
surgery  and  chemistry.  His  lifetime  fell  in  the  period  (1493-1541)  of  the 
most  fertile  intellectual  activity  of  the  Renaissance,  which  was  due  largely 
to  the  invention  of  printing  by  movable  types  and  the  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  universities  both  in  number  and  teaching. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  scholarly  research  has  been  notably 
directed  to  the  reinvestigation  of  the  early  history  of  scientific  thought. 
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The  Buddhist  Annual  of  Ceylon 

Vol.  1.  No.  1 

Edited  by 

S.  W.  'Wijayatilake 

$1.00 

A  new  Buddhist  magazine  has  just  been  published  by  W.  E.  Bastian  and  Company 
of  Ceylon.  Americans  will  remember  with  much  interest  the  interesting  Buddhist  delega- 
tion from  Ceylon  to  the  Congress  of  Religions  held  in  1893  during  the  World's  Fair  at 
Chicago. 

One  of  the  editors  of  this  magazine  formed  the  Maha  Bodhi  Society  which  numbers 
among  its  members  some  of  the  greatest  scholars  and  prelates  of  the  world. 

The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company  has  been  invited  to  take  subscriptions  for  this 
magazine  which  is  published  annually  at  a  price  of  f  i  oo  a  copy.  It  is  illustrated  and  very 
interesting  in  giving  the  modern  religious  history  of  Ceylon  including  the  educational  and 
religious  progress  made  during  the  last  forty  years. 

It  is  well  worth  the  price  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  religious 
aspects  of  Oriental  Civilization. 
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Chicago,   Illinois 
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The  Elements  of  Non- Euclidean  Geometry 

By  D.  M.  Y.  Sommerville,  Prof,  of  Mathematics,  Victoria  Uni- 
versity College,  New  Zealand.  Cloth,  $2.00. 
"An  excellent  text  book  for  teachers  who  wish  to  under- 
stand the  position  in  which  Euclid's  parallel  postulate  has  been 
placed  by  modern  thought." — Journal  of  Education. 

Non-Euclidean  Geometry 

By  Roberto  Bonola,  late  professor  in  the  University  of  Pavia. 
Translated  by  H.  S.  Carslaw,  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Sydney.  Cloth,  $2.00. 

A  critical  and  historical  study  of  its  development. 

The  Science  Absolute  of  Space 

Independent  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  Euclid's  Axiom  (which 
can  never  be  decided  a  priori).  By  John  Bolyai.  Translated  from 
the  Latin  by  Dr.  George  Bruce  Halsted.  Cloth,  $1.00. 

Geometrical  Researches  on  the  Theory  of  Parallels 

By  Nicholas  Lobachevski.  Cloth,  $1.25. 

Space  and  Geometry 

In  the  Light  of  Physiological,  Psychological,  Physical  Inquiry. 
By  Dr.  Ernest  Mach.  Cloth,  $1.00. 

William  Oughtred 

A  Great  Seventeenth  Century  Mathematician.  By  Florian 
Cajori.  Cloth,  $1.00. 

Geometrical  Solutions  Derived  From  Mechanics 

A  treatise  by  Archimedes.  Translated  from  the  Greek  by  Dr. 
J.  L.  Heiberg.  Pamplet,  30c. 

Archimedes  was  primarily  a  discoverer  and  not  a  compiler, 
as  was  Euclid.  This  pamphlet  gives  an  intimate  view  into  the 
workings  of  the  mind  of  its  author. 

Geometrical  Lectures  of  Isaac  Barrow 

By  J.  M.  Child.    Translated  from  a  first  edition  copy.    Cloth,  $1.00. 

The  Foundations  of  Geometry 

By  David  Hilbert.  An  attempt  to  choose  for  geometry  a  simpler 
and  complete  set  of  independent  axioms.  Translated  by  E.  J. 
Townsend.  Cloth,  $1.00. 
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A  History  of  the  Conceptions  of  Limits 

and  Fluxions  in  Great  Britain  from 

Newton  to  Woodhouse 

By  FLORIAN  CAJORI,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  History  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  California 

With  Portraits  of  Berkeley  and  Maclaurin. 
Pages,  300  Cloth,  $2.00 


A  valuable  summary  of  the  original  work  of  mathemati- 
cians and  of  textbooks  on  Arithmetic  and  Geometry. 

Every  great  epoch  in  the  progress  of  science  is  preceded  by 
a  period  of  preparation  and  prevision .  The  first  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  marks  a  turning  point  in  the  study  and  teaching 
of  mathematics  in  Great  Britain.  The  invention  of  the  dif- 
ferential and  integral  calculus  is  said  to  mark  a  "crisis"  in  the 
history  of  mathematics.  The  conceptions  brought  into  action 
at  that  great  time  had  been  long  in  preparation.  The  fluxional 
idea  occurs  among  the  schoolmen — among  Galileo,  Roberval, 
Napier,  Barrow  and  others.  The  differences  or  differentials  of 
Leibniz  are  found  in  crude  form  among  Cavalieri,  Barrow  and 
others.  The  undeveloped  notion  in  limits  is  contained  in  the 
ancient  method  of  exhaustion  ;  limits  are  found  in  the  writings 
of  Gregory  St.  Vincent  and  many  others.  The  history  of  con- 
ceptions which  led  up  to  the  invention  of  the  calculus  is  so  ex- 
tensive that  a  good-sized  volume  could  be  written  thereon. 
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LETTERS  TO  TEACHERS 

BY 

HARTLEY  B.  ALEXANDER 

Professor  of  Philosophy,  State  University  of  Nebraska 
Pages,  256  Cloth,  $1.25 


PRESS  NOTES 

"Well-written  and  highly  stimulating  chapters  on  aspects  of  modern  education." 
—The  English  Journal,  Chicago. 

"The  book  is  an  admirable  one  for  the  library  of  small  or  large  extent,  for  it' 
<s  readable,  simple,  and  direct;  it  has  the  democratic  virtues  which  it  aims  to  culti- 
vate."— The  Nation,  New  York. 

"Professor  Alexander  is  concerned  to  combat  the  spirit  of  regimentation,  of  ad- 
ministrative centralization,  of  an  illiberal  curriculum,  of  standardization,  of  servility 
to  texts  and  methods,  in  short  of  the  dangers  that  threaten  every  good  institution 
when  the  forms  dominate  the  spirit  and  subdue  it." — The  Dial,  New  York. 

"Whilst  written  from  the  non-Catholic  point  of  view,  the  volume  contains  so 
much  that  is  good  and  helpful  to  the  Catholic  teacher  that  it  fills  a  place  in  our 
pedagogical  libraries  not  easily  supplied  by  works  of  similar  trend  and  scope." — 
Ecclesiastical  Review. 

"Not  in  recent  years  have  any  papers  appeared  on  the  topic  of  education  that 
exceed  in  value  these  letters  by  Professor  Alexander,  which  treat  so  luminously  on 
the  office  of  the  school-teacher  in  the  community,  the  study  of  languages,  the  culti- 
vation of  the  humanities  and  the  inculcation  of  the  ideals  of  democracy." — San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 

"A  rare  combination  of  academic  culture,  community  vision,  native  common 
sense  and  patriotic  devotion." — Journal  of  Education,  Boston. 

"Good  healthy  chapters,  of  a  tonic  quality  for  any  teacher." — Religious  Educa- 
tion, Chicago. 

"Frankly  journalistic  and  frankly  propaganda.  They  deal  with  the  problems  of 
reconstruction  as  related  to  the  education  of  the  American  citizen." — The  Historical 
Outlook,  Philadelphia. 
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The  Rival  Philosophies 

of 

Jesus  and  Paul 


Being  an  Explanation  of  the  Failures  of  Organized  Christianity, 
and  a  Vindication  of  the  Teachings  of  Jesus,  which  are  shown  to  contain 
a  Religion  for  all  Men  and  for  all  Times.    By  Ignatius  Singer. 

Cloth,  $2.00 


"The  author's  general  position,  his  attitude  towards  institutional 
religion — the  churches  and  ecclesiastical  authority — are  '"learly  set  forth. 
.  .  .  the  author  attributes  to  all  thinking  people  a  desire  to  know 
not  merely  why  the  church  has  failed,  but  why  Christianity  has  failed 
in  its  mission — by  which  he  means,  not  the  religion  of  Jesus,  but  that  of 
the  Christian  churches.     .  .     Much  has  been  said  of  religious  unrest, 

of  uncertainty  and  "honest  doubt,"  of  absenteeism  from  church,  indif- 
ference to  religion,  and  cooling  of  reHgious  sentiment  in  which  there  xa 
a  possible  confusion  of  cause  and  effect.  .  .  .  The  people  are  look- 
ing for  something  which  the  churches  do  not  supply.  .  .  .  The 
restoration  of  Reason  to  the  judicial  bench,  its  virtual  enthronement,  is 
the  key  to  the  volume,  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  structure  of  Mr. 
Singer's  building.  .  .  .  But  it  was  theology  that  fell,  and  not  Re- 
ligion. .  .  .  the  Christ  of  the  Gospel  is  held  to  be  a  myth.  He  was 
evolved  by  Saint  Paul  many  years  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  Saint 
Paul,  therefore,  was  the  founder  of  Christianity  as  the  word  is  now 
understood.  .  .  .  The  book  makes  strenuous  reading,  and  there  is 
in  it  more  strong  meat  for  man  than  milk  for  babies." — From  the  London 
Montrose  Standard.  ^ 
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The  Orig-in  of  the  German  Carnival  Comedy 

By  MAXIMILIAN  J.   RUDWIN 

A  discussion  of  Carnival  Custom  and  Comedy  in  Europe.  *  *  *  An  investigation 
into  the  ritual  origins  of  the  drama.  *  *  *  A  contribution  to  the  comparative  study 
of  mythology  and  religion.  *  *  *  The  book  is  intended  not  only  for  the  special  in- 
quirer, but  also  for  the  general  reader. 

"The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  the  secular  development  of  the  Carnival 
comedy  from  its  earliest  beginnings  to  its  culmination  in  the  "Fastnachtsspiele"  of 
Hans  Sachs.    The  author's  main  thesis  is  that  the  drama  of  the  western  nations  had 

its  origin,  like  the  Attic  comedy,  in  the  fertility  ceremonials  of  the  peasantry Dr. 

Rudwin's  book  is  well  worth  reading.  It  is  a  full  and  orderly  discussion  of  the 
subject,  wholly  free  from  bias,  and  a  definite  contribution  to  scholarship." — Pysche 
&  Eros,  July,  1920. 

"Any  one  interested  in  the  beginnings  of  the  modern  realistic  drama. . .  .will  do 
well  to  read  Dr.  Rudwin's  brief  but  erudite  monograph." — New  York  Evening  Post. 

Price:  Cloth,  $1.50;  Paper,  $1.00 

Please  order  from 
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With  a  preface  by  C.  W.  Saleeby,  M.  D.,  well-known  writer  on  Eugenics. 

Pages  231.      Paper,  75c. 

This  book  has  already  appeared  in  seven  languages  and  will  shortly 
appear  in  three  others.  One  of  the  simplest  and  most  inspiring  little 
books  on  the  scientific  basis  of  human  behavior. 
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